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GENERAL  NOTE 

IT  is  proposed  to  issue  from  time  to  time  studies  dealing  with 
particular  aspects  of  local  history.  Such  studies  will  relate 
primarily  to  the  ample  field  for  historical  inquiry  presented  by 
Reading  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 

In  order  to  make  such  a  scheme  feasible,  a  fund  sufficient  to 
defray  the  chief  part  of  the  cost  of  publication  is  indispensable. 
Such  a  fund  has  been  initiated  with  the  approval  of  the  Council 
of  University  College.  The  Council  have  also  agreed  that  the 
responsibilities  of  editorial  supervision  shall  be  entrusted  to  the 
Principal. 

The  Principal  will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  scheme,  and  will  gratefully  acknowledge  donations  in  aid 
of  the  Local  History  Publications  Fund.  The  object  of  the 
enterprise  is  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
locality,  and  to  afford  a  means  by  which  the  general  historical 
teaching  at  University  College  may  gradually  become  connected 
with,  and  be  illustrated  by,  the  detailed  evidence  which  is 
furnished  by  local  history.  The  Faculty  of  Letters  have 
recognized  the  educational  value  of  this  idea,  and  have  cordially 
approved  of  the  undertaking. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  READING, 
May  I,  1910. 


PREFACE 

THE  present  essay  deals  with  the  history  of  the  town  of 
Reading  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
has  not  proved  convenient  to  limit  its  scope  by  exact  dates,  but 
the  period  under  review  may  be  said  to  extend  from  1801  to 
1832,  the  date  of  the  Reform  Act,  and  1835,  the  date  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act;  and  the  aim  has  been  to  dissect 
and  examine  the  organization  and  life  of  a  typical  country  town 
when  approaching  and  undergoing  the  great  transformation,  of 
which  these  measures  were  only  the  more  obvious  symptoms. 
In  pursuit  of  this  aim  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  matters 
of  purely  personal  interest;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  details 
suggestive  of  social  change  and  development  have  been  given 
with  fullness,  and  in  several  sections  of  the  work  have  been 
carried  down  to  a  date  approaching  the  middle  of  the  century. 

I  desire  to  state  that  a  donation  by  Jamieson  B.  Hurry,  Esq., 
M.A.,  M.D.,  whose  interest  in,  and  contributions  to,  the  study 
of  local  history  are  well  known,  has  made  it  possible  to  incur 
the  costs  of  the  present  publication.  All  receipts  from  sales 
will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Local  History  Publications 
Fund,  which  Dr.  Hurry's  generous  gift  has  initiated. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  courtesy  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Reading  Mercury,  who  permitted  me  some 
years  ago  to  consult  files  of  their  newspaper  which  were  not 
possessed  by  the  Reading  Free  Library.  My  thanks  are  also 
due  to  the  authorities  of  the  Free  Library  for  facilities  given  to 
me  at  different  times ;  and  to  certain  members  of  the  Gild  of 
the  Red  Rose,  the  Literary  Society  of  University  College,  for 
their  help  when  I  first  began  the  laborious  task  of  annotating 
the  newspapers  of  the  period. 
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Lastly.,  my  thanks  are  due  to  my  colleagues,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Sacret,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Modern  History,  and  Mr.  F.  M. 
Stenton,  M.A.,  Research  Fellow  in  Local  History,  at  University 
College,  Reading,  for  their  ready  assistance  in  correcting  proofs, 
and  for  numerous  valuable  suggestions.  In  the  work  of  final 
revision  I  have  been  greatly  helped  by  my  wife^s  counsel  and 
encouragement. 


W.  M.  CHILDS. 


PRINCIPAL'S  LODGE,  READING, 
May  1,  1910. 
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THE  TOWN   OF  READING 

DURING   THE  EARLY  PART   OF  THE 
NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

IN  examining  the  history  of  Reading  during  the  period  to  be 
considered,  it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  an  account  of 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  of  its  physical  characteristics. 
In  1801,  the  date  of  the  first  decennial  census,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  Reading  was  returned  as  9,421.  In  1901  the 
population  of  the  enlarged  borough  was  72,217.  The  more 
rapid  growth  has  taken  place  since  1851,  when  the  population 
numbered  21,456.  In  1811  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
10,827 ;  in  1821  a  moderate  increase  was  again  visible,  the  total 
being  12,867.  In  1831  the  population  had  increased  to  15,950, 
and  in  1841  to  19,074.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
Reading  was  considered  to  be  ( in  every  respect  the  first  town  in 
Berkshire ' ;  yet  it  still  c  divided  the  honours  of  the  county  with 
Abingdon  V  Assizes  and  sessions  for  the  county  were  held  in 
both  towns. 

Wards  of  the  Borough. — The  ancient  division  of  the  Borough 
of  Reading  into  Wards  still  continued.  (  High  Ward  includes 
Duke  Street,  Sun  Lane,  and  Back  Lane,  now  King  Street ;  the 
Market  Place,  the  Butter  Market,  Friar  Street,  Vastern  Lane, 
Hog  Lane,  and  Gutter  Lane,  now  Cross  Street.  New  Ward 
contains  Butcher  Row,  Fisher  Row,  Broad  Street,  Chain  Lane, 
the  Forbury,  and  the  wharfs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rennet. 
In  Minster  Ward  are  Minster  Street,  Gun  Street,  Castle  Street, 
Pigney  Lane,  and  St.  Mary's  Churchyard.  Old  Ward  extends 
from  the  King's  Head  down  Southampton  Street,  including  Crown 
Lane,  Horn  Street,  the  Seven  Bridges,  the  Butts,  Rotten  Row, 
now  West  Street;  Hosier's  Lane  and  Pangbourne  Lane.  In 

1  Mavor,  464. 
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London  Ward  is  London  Street,  Mill  Lane,  Church  Lane, 
St.  Giles's  Churchyard,  Syvier  or  Silver  Street,  Ort  Lane,  and 
the  wharf  on  the  south  of  the  Kennet.' * 

Area  of  Occupation. — Since  1610,  when  Speed  drew  his  map 
of  Reading,  the  inhabited  area  had  grown  slowly.  In  1801 
most  of  it  still  lay  within  the  triangle  whose  base  is  Friar  Street, 
and  whose  apex  lies  on  Whitley  Hill.  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  Friary  was  still  known  as  Town^s  End.2  The  wide  expanse 
of  the  Hog  Moors,  Brigham's  Mead,  and  the  Vasterns  parted 
Reading  from  the  Thames  and  e  the  neat  little  village  of  Caver- 
sham  3.  Farm  lands  bordered  both  sides  of  Pangbourne  Road, 
now  Oxford  Road.  On  Castle  Hill,  the  King's  Arms  Inn  and 
the  turnpike  marked  the  limit  of  the  town :  opposite  the  inn 
were  nursery  gardens,  and  grassy  mounds  representing  the  forti- 
fications of  1643.3  The  valley  between  Castle  Hill  and  Bob's 
Mount  appeared  as  meadows  and  bleaching  grounds.  Whitley 
was  a  detached  hamlet.  From  the  heights  of  Christ  Church 
to  the  London  Road,  and  from  the  London  Road  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Abbey,  extended  the  tract  of  fields  known  as 
the  Crown  Lands  and  the  Orts.  Near  Red  Lane,  now  Redlands 
Road,  ploughing  matches  were  held  * ;  from  Sidmouth  Street 
eastward  New  Street  (now  London  Road)  ran  by  fields  and 
hedges  5 ;  tradesmen  would  walk  out  in  summer  time  to  spend 
the  evening  at  the  ( Marquis  of  Granby ' 6,  '  returning  home 
through  the  fields 3  7 ;  Sidmouth  Street  itself  was  known  as 
Wharf  Lane ;  Queen's  Road  and  King's  Road  were  not  made 
till  1832 ;  cattle  grazed  on  the  sites  of  the  Biscuit  Factory 
and  the  Gas  Works 8 ;  Victoria  Square,  situated  at  the  distance 
of  a  f  healthful  walk  %  was  not  begun  till  1845.9  Most  of  the 
site  of  Abbot's  Walk  was  a  garden  strewn  with  Abbey  ruins 10 ; 
and  the  Forbury  then  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  original 
outer  court  of  the  Abbey,  reaching  nearly  to  the  line  of  Blagrave 
Street,  then  Vastern  Lane.  The  north  side  of  Friar  Street 

1  C.  461-2.  Wokingham  Road  and  London 

2  C.  map.  Road. 

3  C.  map.  7  R.  S.  A.  79. 

4  R.  M.  Sept.  17,  1804.  8  Octog.  6. 

5  Octog.  6.  9  Cp.  R.  M.  Feb.  14,  1846. 

6  Situated  at   the  junction  of        10  Octog.  19. 
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represented  the  northern  limit  of  the  town.  Business  centred 
in  the  Market  Place  and  adjacent  streets ;  while  the  great  road 
running  east  and  west  through  the  southern  outskirts  of  the 
town  was  the  route  of  a  continuous  traffic. 

Character  of  Streets. — Streets  of  leisurely  width  and  dignity, 
such  as  London  Street,  contrasted  with  '  rows '  and  f  lanes ',  of 
which  some  were  so  narrow  that  carriages  could  not  pass 
abreast.1  In  1760  the  removal  of  a  block  of  houses  had  con- 
verted Sun  Lane  and  Back  Lane  into  the  modern  King  Street 2  ; 
but  similar  obstructions  still  bifurcated  part  of  Broad  Street, 
and  St.  Mary's  Butts.  The  heart  of  the  town  was  crowded ; 
dark  passages  pierced  the  frontages  of  the  streets  to  unwhole- 
some courts  and  alleys  in  rear.  St.  Mary's  Churchyard  was 
confined  by  John  a  Larder's  almshouses  on  the  west,  and  on  the 
south,  until  1816,  by  a  row  of  dwellings,  forming  the  north  side 
of  Gun  Street.  The  network  of  narrow  and  winding  ways,  the 
result  of  a  haphazard  development,  was  unfavourable  to  traffic. 
Notwithstanding  the  opening  of  the  New  Market  House  in  1800,3 
the  streets  continued  to  be  encumbered  with  stalls,  barrows,  and 
merchandise ;  in  Butcher  Row  carcases  overhung  the  way  and 
the  gutters  ran  with  blood ;  ill-kept  pavements  added  to  the 
annoyances  of  the  passenger.4  Such  inconveniences,  inherited 
and  established,  occasionally  evoked  a  protest  5 ;  but  remedial 
action  was  dilatory  and  partial.  Not  until  101  children  had 
within  memory  been  drowned  in  the  Holy  Brook  was  the  dan- 
gerous brink  protected.6  Not  until  the  Abbey  ruins  were  in 
immediate  risk  of  vanishing  altogether  under  the  provisions  of 
a  building  scheme  was  public  action  taken  to  preserve  them.7 
As  late  as  1847  the  ruins  were  f  still  resorted  to  when  rough 
stonework  is  wanted'.8  The  public  were  content  for  genera- 
tions that  the  only  access  to  the  delightful  prospects  of  Forbury 
Hill  should  lie  through  a  waste  disfigured  by  heaps  of  refuse  and 
foul  ditches.9 

1  Cp.  R.  M.  June  30, 1823.  7  R.  M.July  4  and  11, 1831;  Sept. 

2  Man,  68.  30,  1833. 

5  R.  M.  Nov.  17,  1800.  8  J.  Thorne,  Rambles  by  Rivers, 

4  Stranger,  26, 44,  46, 52-3,  57-8.  i.  151. 

5  Cp.  R.  M.  Sept.  8,  1834.  9  Cp.  Stranger,  37 ;  R.  M.  Jan. 

6  R.  M.  May  19,  1817.  14,  1843 ;  Apr.  12,  1845. 
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Buildings. — The  only  buildings  of  height  and  mass  were  the 
Abbey  ruins,  then  more  conspicuous  than  to-day ;  the  Water 
Tower  (demolished  in  1901)  by  St.  Giles's  Mills  in  Mill  Lane ; 
the  County  Gaol,  east  of  Forbury  Hill ;  the  Oracle J  in  Minster 
Street,  with  its  quadrangular  court  of  greensward  2  and  pillared 
gateway ;  and  the  three  parish  churches.  A  few  other  buildings 
may  be  noted.  The  Town  Hall,  now  known  as  the  small  Town 
Hall,  was  fa  neat  unornamented  building  in  the  shape  of  a 
parallelogram '.3  It  was  erected  in  1785-6,4  and  in  it  were  held 
the  Lent  Assizes.  Adjoining  it,  on  the  north,  stood  the  buildings 
of  Reading  School.  The  green  before  them,  part  of  the  Forbury, 
was  a  territory  disputed  between  the  boys  of  the  school  and  the 
boys  of  the  town.5  The  piazza,  built  in  1619  on  the  south  side 
of  St.  Lawrence's  Church  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a 
bequest  by  John  Blagrave,  still  afforded  shelter  to  market- 
women.6  The  Blue  Coat  School,  founded  in  accordance  with 
the  will,  dated  1646,  of  Richard  Aid  worth,  was  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Silver  Street  and  New  Street,  now  London  Road  7 ;  the 
Green  Girls'  School,  founded  in  1782,  was  in  Broad  Street, 
removed  from  St.  Mary's  Butts  in  1790.8  Mrs.  Cadogan's 
School  of  Industry  for  poor  girls  was  established  at  the  west  end 
of  Friar  Street  in  18029;  the  great  hall  of  the  Abbey  was  in 
1813  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  an  elementary  school10 ;  and 
in  1810  the  Lancastrian,  or  British,  School  was  established  in 
Southampton  Street.11  The  poor-house  of  St.  Mary's  parish  was 
in  Pinckney's  Lane,  now  Coley  Street ;  that  of  St.  Giles's  in 
Horn  Street;  and  that  of  St.  Lawrence's  at  the  west  end  of 
Friar  Street.12  On  the  site  of  the  old  gaol  at  the  foot  of  Castle 
Street  was  erected  in  1798  the  chapel  known  later  as  the 
Episcopal  Chapel  of  St.  Mary.  The  Baptist  Chapel  stood  in 
Hosier  Street;  the  Independent  Chapel  in  Broad  Street;  the 
Friends'  Meeting  House  in  Church  Lane ;  and  the  Catholic 
Chapel  in  Vastern  Lane.  The  remnants  of  the  Friary  were 

1  See  p.  21.  by,  was  destroyed  in  1868  (Notable 

2  Octog.  89.  Events,  29). 

3  Stranger,  31.  7  C.  391. 

*  C.  312,  451.  8  C.  138.  9  Doran,  208. 

5  Man,  136-8 ;  Octog.  19;  R.S.  A.        10  R.  M.  Aug.  9,  1813;  R.  S.  A. 
81 ;  R.  M.  Sept.  6,  1851.  23-4 ;  Man,  216. 

6  This  interesting  Memorial,  to-        u  Man,  213. 
gether  with  the  Knollys  aisle  close        12  C.  map. 
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utilized  as  a  borough  bridewell.  In  Friar  Street  stood  ( a  neat 
little  theatre5.1  'Cold,  warm,  vapour,  and  shower  baths'  were 
opened  in  Bath  Court,  near  Mill  Lane,  in  1819.2  A  silk  factory 
occupied  the  site  of  the  existing  parochial  schools  of  St.  Law- 
rence.3 The  King's  Arms  Inn  on  Castle  Hill  derived  interest 
from  the  fact  that  about  230  French  priests,  fleeing  from  the 
intolerant  legislation  of  the  Revolution,  found  a  temporary 
refuge  beneath  its  roof  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.4 

Aspect  of  the  Town. — Beheld  afar,  '  delightfully  situated  on 
a  gradual  ascent  from  the  Thames,  and  washed  by  the  Kennet, 
which  flows  through  it  in  several  streams/5  the  town  seemed 
to  repose  beneath  its  sentinel  churches.  Encompassing  meadows 
lapped  it  in  peace.  Unmarred  by  smoke-stacks  and  railway 
banks,  neither  a  haunt  of  fashion  nor  a  seat  of  manufacture, 
without  straggling  suburbs,  masking  its  squalid  courts  behind 
the  staid  demeanour  of  streets  in  which  the  gabled  fronts  and 
overhung  storeys  of  an  earlier  style6  were  intermixed  with 
houses  of  Georgian  dignity,  Reading  presented  the  character- 
istics of  an  English  country  town  of  those  days.  Permanent 
usefulness  as  market-town  and  distributive  centre  for  a  wide 
area  afforded  basis  for  a  social  life  robust,  and  in  some  respects 
coarse ;  but  although  a  young  lady  of  literary  tastes  might 
complain  that  in  Reading  there  was  '  neither  the  society  of 
London,  nor  the  freedom  of  the  country',7  the  town  was  not 
deficient  in  amenities,  nor  even  in  culture.  e  An  air  of  gentility 
is  thrown  over  the  place ;  and  there  is  an  elegant  sociability  in 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  irresistibly  attractive 
to  strangers.' 8  The  highway  from  London  to  the  West  of 
England  passed  through  it  a  vitalizing  current  of  national  energy, 
and  prevented  the  routine  of  its  life  from  lapsing  into  stagnation. 
It  was  thought  that  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1814  would  cause 
many  who  had  in  recent  years  settled  in  Reading  to  return  '  to 
the  seaboard ' ;  but  the  town  continued  to  grow.9  Houses  began 

1  Stranger,  75.  5  Mavor,  463. 

2  R.  S.  A.  81  ;   R.  M.   July   12,          6  Man,  122. 

1819.  7  L'Estrange,  ii.  72. 

3  Octog.  19.  8  Mavor,  463. 

4  R.  M.  Oct.  28,  1843 ;  Notable         9  R.  S.  A.  34. 
Events,  22. 
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to  arise  in  the  outskirts,  chiefly  along  Oxford  Road,  where  no 
turnpike  checked  expansion.  The  selling  of  the  Crown  Lands 
in  1832,1  and  the  opening  in  the  same  year  of  King's  Road 
and  Queen's  Road,  quickened  activity  in  building.2  In  the 
older  streets  many  houses  were  rebuilt3;  and  gradually  the 
town  began  to  lose  its  old-fashioned  demeanour. 

Communications. — Reading  communicated  with  the  outer 
world,  prior  to  1840,  by  four  principal  routes,  two  by  water  and 
two  by  land.  Improvements  during  the  eighteenth  century  had 
made  the  town  much  more  accessible  than  formerly. 

I.  The    Thames. — Seated  upon  its  tributary,    the    Kennet, 
Reading  has  always  gained  from  proximity  to   the   Thames. 
Before  the  advent  of  railways,  the  waterway  offered  the  best 
and  cheapest  means  for  the  transport  of  goods  in  bulk.     Great 
improvements,  initiated  in  1772,4  had  been  effected  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Thames,  and  new  canals  had  made  it  the  trunk- 
way  of  an  extended  system.    In  1802  the  channel  of  the  Kennet 
between  High  Bridge,  Reading,  and  the  Thames  was  canalized.5 
By  the  construction  of  the  Oxfordshire  Canal  in  1790  Reading 
was  connected  with  Birmingham  and  the  Midlands,  while  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal  connected  it  with  Shropshire  and 
Wales.6 

II.  The  Kennet  and  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal. — About 
1723  the  Kennet  channel  between  Reading  and  Newbury  was 
converted  by  means  of  a  number  of  cuts    or   canals  into  an 
effective  waterway  eighteen  and  a  half  miles  long,  controlled  by 
twenty  locks.     An  important  extension  was  completed  in  1810, 
when  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  Rennie  at  a  cost  of  a   million  sterling,  united 
Newbury  and  Bristol.7    The  water-borne  trade  of  Reading  was 
further  encouraged  by  the  building  in  1828  of  a  new  wharf  and 
dock.8 

1  E.  M.  Nov.  19  and  26,  1832.  5  R.  M.  Apr.  5, 1802 ;  Mavor,  429, 

8  E.  M.  Nov.  19  and  26,  1832 ;  438. 

Sept.  22, 1834.  6  Mavor,  454. 

3  It  is  recorded  that  in  1818  the  7  E.  M.  Jan.  28,   1811 ;  Money, 
first '  viranda '  was  erected  in  Eead-  367-70. 

ing  (E.  S.  A.  81).  8  Doran,  236. 

4  Mavor,  429. 
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The  effect  of  these  improvements  in  the  waterways  was 
greatly  to  stimulate  the  trading  activity  which  had  suggested 
them,  and  to  promote  the,  prosperity  of  Reading.  Previously  to 
1790,  the  only  coals  obtainable  in  Reading  were  the  sea-borne 
coals  of  London l ;  but  the  new  waterways  enabled  cheaper 
and  larger  supplies  to  be  drawn  from  Staffordshire,  Shropshire, 
Wales,  and  Somerset.2  Iron  and  hardware  came  from  Birming- 
ham, stone  from  Bath,  pottery  from  Staffordshire,  and  groceries 
from  London ;  while  the  barges  carried  from  the  Reading 
wharfs  great  quantities  of  timber,  flour,  malt,  cheese,  and  wool.3 
In  1809  it  was  observed  that  goods  of  every  description  could 
be  bought  in  Reading  as  cheaply  as  in  London.*  In  respect 
of  certain  commodities,  it  was  alleged  that  Reading,  since  the 
making  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  had  an  advantage 
over  the  Metropolis  itself.  A  shrewd  observer  comments  in 
1814  on  cthe  incalculable  advantages  which  we  derive  from 
the  navigable  canal  to  Bristol,  by  which  the  produce  of  Ireland 
and  our  West  India  settlements,  instead  of  coming  round 
a  dangerous  coast  to  London,  and  from  thence  to  this  town, 
is  now  brought  directly  here  through  the  country,  and  by  our 
grocers  distributed  among  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages 
at  a  lower  price  than  by  the  London  merchants,  thus  causing 
an  influx  of  wealth  to  our  traders,  which  is  felt  through  all 
the  town J.5  Lysons,  writing  a  few  years  earlier,  alludes  to  f  the 
great  influx  of  trade,  occasioned  by  the  improved  communica- 
tions by  water  both  with  the  Metropolis  and  the  great  towns 
of  the  west J.6  No  less  than  20,000  sacks  of  flour  were  sent  to 
London  every  year 7 ;  and  in  1835  it  was  estimated  that  of  the 
annual  import  and  export  trade  of  Reading,  50,000  tons  was 
water-borne  and  100  tons  road-borne.8 

The  barge  traffic,  under  these  circumstances,  grew  in  import- 
ance. Its  stoppage  for  many  weeks  was  a  distressing  feature  in 
the  great  winter  of  1813-14.9  The  ( Newbury-sized s  barges, 
which  were  those  mostly  used,  were  109  feet  long,  17  feet  in 
beam,  and  of  128  tons  burden.  Each  barge  was  worked  by 

1  V.  C.  H.  i.  377.  6  Magna  Britannia,  Berks.  339. 

2  Mavor,  454.  7  C.  458 ;  Mavor,  465. 

3  Cp.  Man,  161-2.  8  Doran,  239 ;  cp.  Guide,  40,  67, 

4  Stranger,  40.  95,  &c. 

6  US. A.  34.  9R.S.  A.  9-13. 
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six  men  and  a  boy.  The  men,  with  the  aid  of  a  steersman, 
kept  the  barge  in  her  course  f  with  incredible  dexterity '  by 
means  of  ashen  poles  from  14  to  19  feet  in  length.  They  were 
well  paid.  Down-stream,  one  horse  sufficed  to  tow  a  laden 
barge;  but  up-stream,  from  eight  to  fourteen  might  be  required.1 
A  single  barge  would  sometimes  carry  1,200  quarters  of  malt,2 
or  merchandise  worth  £2,000.3  In  1814  the  cost  of  carriage 
from  London  to  Reading  was,  by  road,  2s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  by 
river,  lie?.4  Two  illustrations,  not  of  intrinsic  importance, 
convey  a  vivid  idea  of  the  utilization  of  the  waterways  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  railways.  In  1816  a  French  packet 
( laden  with  linen  drapery  came  up  the  river  from  London  and 
cast  anchor  off  High  Bridge  %  leaving  again  a  few  weeks  later 
e to  go  through  the  country  to  Bristol'.5  In  1832  forty-three 
emigrants,  bound  for  America,  began  in  a  barge  at  Caversham 
Bridge  their  long  journey  by  river  and  canal  to  Liverpool.6 
Yet  just  as  the  inland  waterways  of  England  attained  their 
highest  perfection,  their  future  was  suddenly  and  disastrously 
overcast  by  the  introduction  of  railways.  The  building  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  for  example,  resulted  in  a  few  years 
in  a  great  decrease  in  the  traffic  on  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal.7 

III.  The  London  and  Bristol  Road. — As  the  Thames  passed 
the  town  upon  the  north,  so  the  great  western  road,8  passing  by 
London  Road,  Crown  Street,  Horn  Street,  Bridge  Street,  and 
Castle  Street,  skirted  it  upon  the  south.  Traffic  along  this 
route  was  incessant ;  f  carriages  were  every  minute  passing  ' 9  ; 
and  the  sharp  turnings,  particularly  at  the  bottom  of  Castle 
Street,  led  to  many  accidents.10  Two  great  inns,  the  Crown  at 

1  Mavor,  431-2.  roads  connected  Reading  with  Lon- 

2  Doran,  239.  don — (1)  the  road  w'aBinfield,Wink- 
8  R.  S.A.  41.  field,   and  Windsor    Great    Park; 

4  R.  S.  A.  32.  (2)  the  road  via  Clewer  and  Wind- 

5  R.  S.  A.  57.  sor ;  (3)  the  road  via  Loddon  Bridge, 

6  R.  M.  March  26,  1832.  Wokingham,  Bracknell,  and  Sun- 

7  Cp.  R.  M.  Feb.  19,  1848.  ninghill.  (Cp.  Mavor,  425-6.)  These 

8  This,  the   London,   Bath,   and  three  routes,  and  the  London  and 
Bristol  road,  was  the  chief  road  in  Bath  route,  make   a  single  entry 
the  county.     In  its  course  through  into  Reading.   Cp.  Paterson,  66,  67, 
Berkshire  it  passed  through  Hun-  97. 

gerford,  Newbury,  Reading,   Twy-          9  Stranger,  20. 

ford,  and  Maidenhead.  Three  other        10  Ibid.  21 ;  R.  S.  A.  28. 
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the  corner  of  London  Street  and  Crown  Street,  and  the  Bear  in 
Bridge  Street,  served  the  needs  of  those  who  travelled  post  or  by 
coach.  A  third,  the  King's  Arms,  stood  at  the  western  limit 
of  the  town.  Many  humbler  hostelries  accommodated  wagoners, 
horsemen,  packhorse  drivers,  carriers,  drovers,  and  other  way- 
farers. Coaches  ran  every  week-day  from  Reading  to  London. 
1  There  are  now  (1815)  four  coaches  going  from  here  to  London 
every  day  except  Sunday/  l  Coaches  also  ran  between  Reading 
and  Oxford,  and  along  the  western  road  to  Cheltenham,  Bath, 
and  Bristol.  The  journey  to  one  of  the  great  London  inns, 
such  as  the  Black  Bear,  Piccadilly,  or  the  Old  Bell,  Holborn, 
occupied  five  or  six  hours :  fares  for  a  single  journey  were, 
inside  12*.  to  16s.,  outside  6s.  to  10s.2  Cheaper  but  slower 
passages  could  be  secured  by  the  stage  wagons.  Coach  fares 
from  Reading  to  Bristol  were  in  1831,  inside  £1,  outside  10s.3 
It  was  observed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  that  by 
reason  of  the  advantages  of  its  position  fmany  respectable 
private  families '  were  induced  to  build  villas  in  or  near  Reading.* 
The  daily  service  of  fast  coaches  was  also  of  material  value  to 
men  of  business,  for  it  enabled  a  Reading  tradesman  to  travel 
to  London  in  the  morning,  transact  business,  and  return  to 
Reading  in  the  evening.5  Fish,  fresh  from  the  morning's  market 
at  Billingsgate,  was  daily  cried  in  Reading  at  2  o'clock.6  The 
highway  was,  of  course,  the  fastest  route  of  communication, 
and  along  it,  therefore,  sped  the  news.  At  moments  of  national 
crisis  men  turned  to  the  elm-shadowed  vista  of  London  Road  to 
await  tidings  borne  by  an  express  rider,  or  by  *a  post-chaise 
drawn  by  four  horses  at  full  speed 5.7 

IV.  The  Southampton  Road. — The  fourth  principal  channel 
of  communication,  but  of  inferior  importance  to  the  preceding, 
was  the  road  which,  passing  through  Basingstoke  and  Win- 
chester, joined  Reading  to  Portsmouth  and  Southampton. 

The  Post. — There  was  no  official  day  post  between  Reading 
and  London  until  December,  1839.8  The  London  mail  left 

1  R.  S.  A.  40 ;  Guide,  30-9,  63-6,          4  Stranger,  78. 
92-5,  etc.  E  Ibid. 

2  Cp.  R.  M.  Jan.  27, 1806  ;  R.S.  A.          6  Ibid.  79. 

40,  45,  48  ;  R.  M.  Nov.  20, 1826.      7  Cp.  R.  M.  March  28,  1831. 

3  R.  M.  Jan.  10,  1831.  8  R.  M.  Dec.  21,  1839. 
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Reading  after  9  p.m.,  and  reached  London  about  7  a.m. 
Reading  letters  addressed  to  provincial  destinations  would  be 
delayed  in  many  cases  in  London  till  the  dispatch  of  the  night 
mail.  Thus  a  letter  posted  in  Reading  at  9  p.m.  on  Monday 
would  not  reach  Birmingham  till  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday.1  The 
district  postal  system  was  even  more  defective :  until  1825,  for 
example,  there  was  no  daily  post  between  Henley  and  Reading, 
and  the  regulations  for  the  delivery  of  cross-post  letters  were 
inconvenient  and  expensive.2  Gradually,  however,  the  local  posts 
were  improved,  and  in  1838  the  letter-rate  between  Reading  and 
Henley  was  reduced  to  2d.3  In  the  same  year  the  town  for- 
warded a  petition  '  with  61  feet  of  signatures '  to  the  House  of 
Commons  craving  for  a  uniform  penny  post.4  After  May  1, 
1840,  the  mails  to  and  from  London  were  dispatched  by  rail- 
way.5 The  introduction  of  the  penny  post  in  January,  1841, 
caused  the  monthly  average  of  letters  delivered  in  Reading  to 
leap  from  about  3,800  to  10,000.6  A  larger  post  office  was 
established  in  Broad  Street,  and  branch  offices  soon  became 
necessary  in  the  eastern  and  southern  districts.7  In  1844 
the  Reading  postmen,  then  fewer  than  six  in  number,  were 
presented  with  official  uniforms  by  public  subscription.8  In 
the  autumn  of  1839  telegraphic  communication  was  in  process 
of  installation  on  the  Great  Western  Railway.9 

Steam  Locomotion. — The  value,  for  every  kind  of  social  pur- 
pose, of  swift  and  sure  means  of  communication,  had  led  during 
the  eighteenth  century  to  energetic  and  successful  efforts  to 
improve  the  roads,  and  the  vehicles  and  horses  that  used  them. 
The  development  of  the  canal  had  seemed  to  solve  the  problem 
of  transporting  weight  and  bulk.  But  a  revolution  in  locomotion 
was  to  distinguish  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  ingenious  vehicle  drawn  at  a  rapid  speed  by  a  kite  twenty 
feet  long  which  passed  through  Reading  in  1826  stirred  only 
idle  curiosity ; 10  but  a  deeper  interest  attached  to  the  arrival 

1  R.  M.  May  12, 1838.  6  R.  M.  Feb.  6, 1841. 

2  Berks.  Chron.  March  12,  1825  ;          Mbid. 

R.  M.  March  3,  1834.  8  R.  M.  May  25,  1844. 

3  R.  M.  May  12,  1838.  »  R.  M.  Sept.  7,  1839. 

4  Ibid.  10  R.  M.  Aug.  21,  1826. 
6R.M.April25,  1840. 
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in  August,  1829,  of  the  first  steam  car  seen  in  Reading.  This 
machine  was  affirmed  to  move  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an 
hour,  and  resembled  e  a  gentleman's  market  waggon  -*.1  As 
early  as  1813  a  steam  barge  on  its  way  from  Bath  to  London 
had  passed  through  Reading ; 2  and  in  July,  1835,  a  steam- 
boat, propelled  by  a  stern  paddle,  and  said  to  be  bound  ( for 
Holland',  carried  passengers  from  Reading  down  the  Thames 
to  London.3  In  1835  a  steam  carriage  was  received  with  cheers 
in  Reading  after  traversing  the  forty  miles  between  London  and 
Reading  in  3  hrs.  4  min.4  Legislation,  however,  drove  mechanical 
carriages  off  the  road,  and  for  a  long  period  after  1835  steam- 
boats were  rarely  seen  upon  the  river.  Yet  the  year  1835  does 
not  lack  distinction  in  the  history  of  Reading,  since  it  witnessed 
the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  a  Great  Western 
Railway. 

The  Great  Western  Railway. — The  prospectus  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  appeared  in  the  Reading  Mercury  on  Sept.  30, 
1833.  It  stated  that  the  new  railway  would  connect  London 
and  Bristol ;  that  its  construction  would  take  four  or  five  years ; 
that  the  cost  would  amount  to  nearly  £3,000,000 ;  and  that 
a  dividend  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  capital  might  be  expected. 
The  Mercury  supported  the  scheme ;  but  a  correspondent  de- 
clared that  f  London  and  Bristol,  as  two  places  of  import,  could 
have  neither  community  of  trade  nor  reciprocity  of  interest', 
and  that  the  railway  would  merely  fill  the  pockets  of  e  solicitors, 
surveyors,  and  contractors '.  In  December  a  meeting  of  land- 
owners in  opposition  to  the  scheme  was  held  at  the  Bear  Inn, 
Reading;5  but  opinion  in  the  town  was  generally  favourable. 
In  March,  1834,  a  Town's  Meeting  resolved  in  favour  of  the 
railway;6  a  petition  from  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Reading 
in  favour  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Bill  then  before  Par- 
liament was  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  one  of  the 
Borough  Members.7  A  petition  from  the  opposition  at  Reading 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Palmer,  the  colleague  of 

1  R.  M.  Aug.  3,  1829.  6  Berks.  Chron.  Dec.   14,  1833  ; 

2  R.  S.  A.  5,  6.  R.  M.  Dec.  16,  1833. 

8  R.  M.  July  27,  1835.  6  R.  M.  March  3,  1834. 

4  R.  M.  July  20,  1835.  7  R.  M.  March  17,  1834. 
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Mr.  Russell.1  In  August,  1835,  the  Bill  passed  the  House  of 
Lords,  notwithstanding  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  protest  that 
the  measure  would  be  ruinous  to  the  discipline  of  Eton  College.2 
'  After  an  opposition  unexampled  for  its  bitter  contumacious- 
ness,  this  great  measure  passed  last  night  without  a  division. 
The  glad  tidings  was  received  in  this  town  with  much  rejoicing, 
and  the  bells  of  the  three  parishes  rang  right  merrily.'  3  The 
construction  of  the  railway  was  begun  with  energy  in  February, 
1836.  Progress  was  less  rapid  than  in  other  similar  under- 
takings owing  to  the  adoption  by  Brunei  of  the  broad  gauge  and 
longitudinal  sleepers.4  In  the  spring  of  1837  gangs  of  men,  at 
night  working  by  the  light  of  coach  lamps,  were  digging  the 
cutting  through  the  high  ground  near  Sonning.5  In  June,  1838, 
the  railway  was  opened  from  London  to  Maidenhead ; 6  the 
f immense  moving  houses',  travelling  at  the  rate  of  28  miles 
an  hour,  stirred  lively  interest.7  In  June,  1839,  the  line  was 
opened  as  far  as  Twyford.8  In  July  the  contract  for  a  station 
at  Reading  was  taken  up  at  a  sum  exceeding  £12,000.9  In 
August  a  '  guide 3  was  issued  describing  the  line  as  far  as 
Reading.10  The  line  was  opened  to  Reading  on  March  30, 1840. 
On  that  day  the  town  was  thronged  by  a  vast  influx  of  visitors. 
Seats  for  spectators  were  ranged  on  the  platform  of  the  station, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  first  train  was  cheered  by  multitudes  on 
Forbury  Hill.  The  fastest  trip  from  London  to  Reading  on  that 
day  occupied  1  hr.  5  min.11  The  trains  were  met  by  omnibuses 
from  the  Crown  and  the  Bear  Inns; 12  but  in  1844  the  opening 
of  the  Great  Western  Hotel13  in  close  vicinity  to  the  station 
showed  clearly  enough  what  the  effect  of  the  new  locomotion 
must  be  upon  the  remoter  hostelries  which  depended  on  the 
traffic  of  the  roads.  In  1844  the  railway  fares,  which  were 
regarded  as  excessive,  between  Reading  and  London,  were  first 
class  8s.,  second  class  5s.  6d.  third  class  3s.u  The  coaches 
soon  abandoned  the  unequal  competition.  It  was  stated  in 

1  R.  M.March  17,  1834.  8  R.M.  Jane  22,  1839. 

2  R.  M.  Aug.  31,  1835.  9  R.  M«»July  20,  1839. 

3  Ibid.  10  R.  M.  Sept.  7,  1839. 
«  R.  M.  Sept.  7,  1839.  u  R.  M.  April  4,  1840. 
5  R.  M.  March  4 ;  Nov.  4,  1837  12  Ibid. 

8  R.  M.  May  26,  1838.  1S  R.  M.  March  9,  1844. 

7  R.  M.  June  2,  1838.  "  R.  M.  Sept.  21, 1844. 
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1844  that  the  only  mode  of  passenger  conveyance  now  left 
between  Reading  and  London  was  the  railway  train.1  Con- 
servatism and  innovation  were  curiously  blended  in  the  practice 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  used  to  drive  in  his  travelling 
carriage  from  Strathfieldsaye  to  Reading  railway  station,  and 
then,  instead  of  entering  the  '  saloon  3,  would  order  his  carriage 
to  be  put  on  the  train,  and  thus  proceed  to  London.2 

In  1841  the  Great  Western  Railway  was  completed  as  far  as 
Bristol.3  The  connexion  between  the  Great  Western  Railway 
at  Reading  and  the  London  and  South  Western  Railway  (opened 
from  London  to  Southampton  in  1840)  at  Basingstoke  was 
effected  in  1848.4  The  line  between  Reading  and  Newbury 
was  opened  in  1847.5  In  1849  Reading  was  connected  with 
the  South  Western  system  at  Farnborough.6 

Trade  and  Industry. — It  has  already  been  observed  that  the 
prosperity  of  Reading  depended  chiefly  upon  its  central  and 
accessible  situation  in  a  region  of  great  agricultural  activity, 
and  upon  the  resulting  business  of  exchange,  transport,  and 
distribution.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  no  single  in- 
dustry held  predominance.  Industrial  activity  was  for  the  most 
part  absorbed  in  the  ordinary  crafts  and  pursuits  indispensable 
to  the  existence  and  comfort  of  the  community.  The  age  of 
cloth  was  over;  the  age  of  the  seed  and  the  biscuit  was  yet 
to  come. 

(i)  The  Oracle  and  its  Industries.  A  few  relics  yet  lingered 
of  the  great  staple  industry  of  cloth,  which,  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  town. 
Some  of  these  relics  were  to  be  found  in  the  extensive  building 
situated  at  the  angle  of  Minster  Street  and  Gun  Street,  and 
known  as  the  Oracle.7  By  will,  dated  1624,  John  Kendrick, 
a  clothier  of  London  but  a  native  of  Reading,  left  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Reading  £7,500,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  '  a  fair  plot  of  ground  within  the 
town  of  Reading ',  the  erection  upon  it  of  '  a  strong  house  of 

1  R.  M.  Sept.  21,  1844.  6  R.  M.  Jan.  1,  1848. 

2  R.  M.  Jan.  25,  1845.  6  R.  M.  July  7,  1849. 

3  R.  M.  July  17,  1841.  7  For  explanations  of  this  term 

4  R.M.  Nov.  11, 1848.  see  Man,  151-2,  and  Coates,  149. 
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brick,  fit  for  setting  the  poor  to  work  therein,  with  a  garden 
adjoining ' ;  and  the  maintenance  of  f  a  common  stock,  to  be 
employed  and  bestowed  in  trades  of  clothing,  and  also  in  work- 
ing of  stuffs  for  dyeing,  or  otherwise  }.  In  the  event  of  the  trust 
being  administered  contrary  to  the  testator's  intention,  the 
property  would  pass  to  the  Mayor,  Commonalty,  and  Citizens  of 
London  for  the  benefit  of  Christ's  Hospital.  Agreeably  to  the 
terms  of  the  will,  premises  in  Minster  Street  were  bought  in 
1625,  and  a  house  of  industry  erected.1 

The  history  of  this  foundation  accorded  ill  with  the  generosity 
of  its  scale  and  purpose.  The  cloth  trade  in  Reading  had  already 
passed  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  and  the  civil  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  reduced  it  to  ruin.  Disputes  soon  arose  about 
the  administration  of  the  trust,2  and  early  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary  the  City  of  London  tried  to  secure  the  reversion.3 
The  attempt  failed,  but  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the 
languishing  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  business  carried  on 
at  the  Oracle  continued  to  be  a  satire  upon  the  aspirations  of 
the  founder.4  In  1812  '  the  whole  mass  of  building  was  going 
to  ruin  3.5  The  industries,  for  which  parts  of  the  premises  were 
rented  or  used  at  that  time,  included  the  weaving  of  '  galoons, 
satin,  ribands,  and  other  light  fabrics  '.6  There  was  also  a  small 
f  floor-cloth  manufactory 3 ;  and  l  some  sail-making,  twine,  and 
rope-making  *.7  Women  earned  from  6*.  to  10*.  weekly  at  these 
occupations,  and  men  from  15s.  to  25s.8  In  1825  silk-looms  in 
the  Oracle  are  mentioned.9  fMr.  Miles,  sail-cloth  manufac- 
turer,5 carried  on  business  there  in  1832.10  There  was  also  a  pin 
manufactory  which  in  1815  ( furnished  employment  for  many 
of  the  industrious  poor'.11  Pin-making,  a  branch  of  industry 
introduced  to  Reading  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,12  was 
carried  on  at  the  Oracle  as  late  as  1842.13 

In  1836  the  Charity  Commissioners  reported  that  the  funds 
of  Kendrick's  bequest  had  been  misapplied.  In  1848  Christ's 

1  Report  ef  Commissioners  (Char-  6  Mavor,  465. 

ities)  1818,  pp.  30-1.  7  Ibid.  8  Ibid. 

*  Man,  153.  9  Berks.  Chron.  Oct.  13.  1827. 

3  Ibid.  159-60.  10  R.  M.  Feb.  27,  1832. 

4  Cp.  e.g.  V.  C.  H.  i.  391 ;  Man,  u  Man,  160. 
143-5.  12  V.  C.  H.  i.  378. 

6  Octog.  89.  13  R.  M.  July  30,  1842. 
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Hospital  instituted  a  suit  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  in  which 
they  claimed  all  that  arose  from  the  original  bequest  of  £7,500. 
Their  claim  was  upheld  by  the  Court.1  The  decision  caused 
f  consternation '  in  Reading,  and  it  was  resolved  to  appeal.  The 
appeal  was  fruitless.  The  Lord  Chancellor  stated  that  there  had 
been  neglect  in  carrying  out  the  trusts  for  more  than  one  year, 
and  that  forfeiture  to  Christ's  Hospital  had  resulted.2  In  1850 
the  Oracle  and  its  effects  were  sold.  The  building  was  described 
as  quadrangular,  with  a  square  court  of  150  feet  by  100.  Facing 
Gun  Street  was  a  gateway  flanked  by  two  Ionic  columns,  and 
above  it  a  niche  intended  for  the  founder's  statue.  The  carved 
oak  gates  bore  his  monogram.3  South  of  the  building  was  a 
large  plot  of  ground,  formerly  used  as  a  '  tenter-ground 3,  and 
recently  as  a  rope-walk.  Parts  of  the  building  were  in  good 
preservation.  An  oak  staircase,  some  old  chimney-pieces,  and 
oak  panelling  were  admired  features.4 

(ii)  Other  Industries. — In  1816  Musgrave  Lamb  owned  an 
old-established  sail-cloth  manufactory  in  Katesgrove  Lane,  in 
which  there  were  140  looms.  The  sail-cloth  produced  here  was  of 
excellent  quality,  and  was  bought  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and  for  the 
East  India  Company's  service.5  Early  in  the  century  there  were 
small  silk-manufactories  in  Minster  Street,  East  Street,  and 
London  Street.6  A  larger  silk  manufactory  occupied  part  of 
the  Abbey  buildings ; 7  and  in  1841  Messrs.  Baylis  were  erecting 
f  an  extensive  silk  manufactory  in  King's  Road  '.8  In  1809  it 
was  computed  that  about  500  persons  found  employment  in 
Reading  in  the  making  of  ( gauze,  silk  handkerchiefs,  and 
galoon'.9  In  1789  James  Cocks  began  the  Reading  sauce 
industry,  and  in  1814  he  vindicated  his  proprietary  rights  in 
the  law  courts.10  There  were  five  breweries  in  Reading.  The 
brewery  of  Messrs.  Stephens  was  the  chief,  and  was  said  to 
produce  25,000  barrels  of  beer  and  porter  annually.11  In  1785 
William  Blackall  Simonds  established  a  brewery  in  Broad 

1  R.  M.  Jan.  15, 1848.  6  Cp.  V.  C.  H.  i.  396 ;  R.  M.  Oct. 

1  R.  M.  Nov.  17,  1849.  15,  1842  ;  Octog.  107. 

8  They  were  sold  for  £.1  (R.  M.         7  Octog.  19. 
Nov.  30,  1850),  and  are  now  to  be          8  R.M.  Sept.  25,  1841. 

seen  in  Tilehurst  Road.  9  Mavor,  466 ;  C.  232. 

4  R.  M.  Nov.  30,  1850.  10  R.  M.  July  4, 1814 ;  R.  S.  A.  20. 

5  Man,  161 ;  Mavor,  466.  u  Mavor,  465. 
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Street,  which  in  1790  was  moved  to  Bridge  Street.1  Tanning 
and  brickmaking  had  long  been  established  as  Reading  indus- 
tries. There  were  several  iron-  foundries ; 2  in  the  middle  of 
the  century  the  Katesgrove  iron-works  of  Messrs.  Barrett, 
Exall,  and  Andrews  were  extensive.3  Barge-building4  and 
coach-building  were  also  represented.5  Gun-making  was  a 
very  minor  industry,6  and  during  this  period,  as  well  as  both 
earlier  and  later,  the  Reading  printers  were  busy.7  The  large 
business  of  Messrs.  Huntley,  Boorne,  and  Stevens,  makers  of 
tin  boxes  for  biscuits  and  for  other  commodities  and  purposes, 
dates  from  1840.8 

(iii)  Seeds. — Interest  attaches  to  the  origin  of  the  firms  con- 
nected with  seeds  and  biscuits  which  have  given  Reading  so  wide 
a  reputation  in  recent  times.  A  very  early  advertisement,  in 
1833,  announces  that '  John  Sutton,  corn  and  seed  warehouse, 
13,  King  Street,  Reading,  takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his 
sincere  thanks  to  his  numerous  friends  for  the  very  liberal  sup- 
port he  has  received  at  this  establishment  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  years  \9  In  1835  John  Sutton's  exhibition  of  tulips  excited 
much  admiration.10  The  initiative  and  expert  knowledge,  how- 
ever, which  made  the  firm  famous,  were  due  to  John  Sutton's 
son,  Martin  Hope  Sutton  (1815-1901),  who  in  1837  began 
business  as  a  seed  merchant,  and  was  joined  by  his  father. 
The  firm  was  known  as  John  Sutton  and  Son.11 

(iv)  Biscuits. — In  1841  George  Palmer  came  to  Reading  and 
joined  Thomas  Huntley  as  partner.  An  early,  if  not  the  earliest, 
advertisement  of  a  firm  which  was  to  make  a  world-wide  business 
and  reputation,  appeared  in  1845.  '  Huntley  and  Palmer,  72, 
London  Street,  Reading,  manufacturers  of  the  superior  Reading 
biscuits,  respectfully  solicit  attention  to  the  patent  unfermented 
bread  made  solely  by  them.' 12  In  1850  the  '  Reading  Biscuit 
Factory 3  is  mentioned.13  In  the  following  year  the  firm  were 

1  Notable  Events,  21.  8  V.  C.  H.  i.  381. 

2  V.  C.  H.  i.  384.  9  R.  M.  Nov.  4,  1833. 

3  R.  M.  June  2,  1849.  10  R.  M.  May  25,  1835. 

4  V.  C.  H.  i.  386.  "  Cp.  R.  M.  July  13,  1839. 

5  Octog.  16,  109.  »  R.  M.  Jan.  11,  1845. 

6  V.  C.  H.  i.  379.  1S  R.  M.  Feb.  9,  1850. 

7  Cp.  V.C.H.  i.  400-2. 
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employing  200  persons,  and  from  that  date  the  progress  of 
the  business  proceeded  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Local  Tokens.— In  1812,  Mr.  J.  B.  Monck,  of  Coley  Park,  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  coin,  began  to  issue  local  tokens  in 
silver  and  gold,  the  circulation  of  which  should  be  lawful  until 
March  25,  1813.1  Mr.  Monck  undertook  to  attend  at  the  Bear 
Inn  at  stated  times  in  order  to  exchange  his  tokens  for  bank- 
notes ;  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  before  his  tokens  were 
withdrawn  the  Government  would  provide  the  country  with  a 
coinage  of  standard  money,  and  not  leave  it  longer  *  a  prey  to 
a  compulsory  paper  currency  '.2  Mr.  Monck's  spirited  action 
seems  to  have  been  heartily  welcomed,  for  i  previous  to  the 
issue  of  your  tokens^,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Reading 
Mercury,  'almost  every  individual,  but  in  particular  the  retail 
tradesmen,  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  most  distressing 
scarcity  of  small  silver  money  for  the  purposes  of  change.  So 
great  was  the  deficiency,  that  many  tradesmen  were  compelled 
for  want  of  it  either  to  turn  away  their  customers  or  give  credit 
for  very  small  sums,  a  circumstance  attended  with  very  great 
additional  trouble,  and  frequently  terminating  in  the  loss  both 
of  their  customers  and  of  their  debt.  The  copper  that  was  in- 
troduced as  a  substitute  for  silver  became  from  its  accumulation 
oppressive,  and  was  rather  an  introduction  of  a  fresh  evil  than 
a  relief.  But  the  large  and  liberal  coinage  of  your  tokens  has 
made  silver  this  year  abundant,  compared  with  the  year  pre- 
ceding, and  has  given  a  proportional  facility  to  trade/  3 

On  December  20,  1814,  it  is  recorded  :  t  The  time  allowed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  circulation  of  local  tokens  expiring 
to-day,  those  issued  by  J.  B.  Monck,  Esqr.  were  paid  in  current 
coin  at  the  bank  of  Marsh,  Deane  &  Co/  4  Coinage  troubles 
continued  to  embarrass  Reading  tradesmen  for  several  years.5 

Banks. — There  were  several  banks  in  Reading.  In  1790  a 
bank  was  opened  by  Messrs.  Stephens,  Simonds,  and  Harris.6 

1  Man,  113-4.  8  Cp.  R.  S.  A.  56,  62,  64,  66  ;   cp. 

2  R.  M.  Sept.  7,  1812.  Spencer  Walpole,  History  of  Eng- 

3  R.  M.  Sept.  21,  1812  ;  see  illus-  land,  i.  396-406. 
tration  in  Man  at  p.  113.  6  Notable  Events,  22. 

4  R.  S.  A.  33. 
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In  July,  1814,  this  partnership  was  dissolved  '  by  mutual  con- 
sent5, and  ( W.  B.  Simonds,  Esq.,  established  another  banking 
house  in  King  Street,  the  firm  consisting  of  himself,  one  of  his 
sons,  two  cousins,  and  a  Mr.  Nicholson'.1  A  Savings  Bank 
was  established  in  London  Street  in  1817,2  and  a  branch  of  the 
London  and  County  Bank  in  1851.3  On  January  6,  1816,  the 
bank  of  Marsh,  Deane  &  Co.  in  Reading  stopped  payment. 
This  disaster  spread  panic  through  the  town,  for  the  bank  had 
been  largely  trusted ;  ( so  substantial  was  their  credit  considered, 
that  almost  every  individual  is  an  actor  in  this  mournful  scene/  4 
On  January  25  bankruptcy  commissioners  sat  at  the  Bear  Inn 
to  receive  notes  from  holders.  So  great  was  the  crush,  that 
those  who  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  room  could  only  get 
out  by  the  window.5  In  July,  1816,  the  assignees  began  paying 
a  dividend  of  3*.  4<d.  in  the  pound.6  Further  small  dividends 
were  paid  in  1818 7  and  in  1838,  when  it  was  stated  that  the 
total  debt  of  the  bank  had  amounted  to  nearly  £100,000.8 

Markets. — There  were  two  markets  weekly ;  a  Wednesday 
market  chiefly  for  butcher's  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit ;  and  a 
Saturday  market  chiefly  for  corn.  The  corn  market  was  held  in 
the  Market  Place.  A  toll  of  one  pint  out  of  each  sack  of  corn 
sold  was  levied  by  the  Corporation,9  who  kept  the  pitching  of 
the  Market  Place  in  repair.10  The  market  began  at  nine  o'clock 
and  usually  closed  about  half-past  eleven.11  The  Reading  inns 
on  market  days  were  thronged  with  farmers ;  and  the  covered 
carts  of  the  white-smocked  carters  were  tilted  back  against  the 
houses  of  the  Market  Place.  The  wheat  sold  at  Reading  was 
of  excellent  reputation,  and  the  business  done  was  considerable. 
The  average  quantity  of  wheat  sold  weekly  was  about  100  loads  ;12 
at  Michaelmas  the  number  of  farmers'  wagons  bringing  grain 
to  a  single  market  often  exceeded  200.13  During  1800,  54,600 
quarters  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  realizing 
£120,588,  were  sold  in  Reading ; u  and  in  the  second  half  of 

1  R.  S.  A.  27.     In  Guide  (p.  377)          4  R.  S.  A.  3.  6  Ibid.  37. 
the  banks  are  given  for  1815  as          6  Ibid.  53.                     T  Ibid.  72. 
Marsh  and  Deane;  Stephens,  Harris,          8  R.  M.  June  16,  1838. 

and     Stephens ;       and     Simonds,          9  Mavor,  464 ;  R.  S.  A.  72. 
Nicholson,  J.andC.Simondsand  Co.         10  Doran,  240.  "Ibid. 

2  Jones,  4.  12  Mavor,  464. 

s  Notable  Events,  22.  18  Man,  167.  M  Ibid.  166. 
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1842  the  receipts  exceeded  f  QO^OOO.1  In  1800  a  market-house, 
approached  from  the  Market  Place  and  from  Fisher  Row,  for 
meat,  fish,  vegetables,  and  dairy  produce  was  opened.2  A  pig 
market  was  held  in  a  lane  connecting  Broad  Street  with  Friar 
Street.3  A  cattle  market  was  held  on  Mondays;  but  this 
market  was  not  effectively  organized  until  1850.4 

Fairs. — Four  fairs  were  held  yearly.  Candlemas  Fair  (Feb.  2), 
May  Fair  (May  1),  and  St.  James's  Fair  (July  25)  were  mainly 
cattle  fairs.5  Droves  of  horses  and  oxen  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  congregated  in  Reading,  and  business  was  usually 
vigorous.6  St.  Jameses  Fair  was  perhaps  the  most  noted;  in 
1840,  owing  to  t  the  immense  numbers  of  cattle',  it  was  decided 
to  hold  it  in  future  in  the  Forbury  instead  of  in  Friar  Street  and 
Broad  Street.7  The  fourth  fair  was  the  Michaelmas  Cheese 
Fair  on  September  21.  The  development  of  this  fair  during 
the  eighteenth  century  affords  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the 
dairying  industry  and  of  the  improvement  in  means  of  transport. 
Originally  a  fair  for  hops  and  serges  as  well  as  for  cheese,  it 
was  found  necessary,  owing  to  the  press  of  business,  as  early  as 
1697  to  transfer  it  from  the  old  'Cheese  Rewe'  (later  Fisher 
Row)  to  the  open  green  at  the  west  end  of  the  Forbury ; 8  and 
during  the  next  age  the  fair  became  one  of  the  chief  cheese 
marts  in  the  kingdom.  From  Gloucester,  Somerset,  Wilts.,  and 
Dorset  hundreds  of  wagons  and  barges  bore  cheese  to  Reading.9 
The  carters  often  took  back  with  them  loads  of  birch  brooms 
which  they  sold  in  the  towns  passed  on  their  return  journey.10 
The  Cheese  Fair  reached  its  highest  celebrity  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  1795  it  was  recorded  that  1,200  tons 
of  cheese  were  pitched  for  sale  in  the  Forbury.11  At  a  rough 
average  of  50*.  per  cwt.  the  cheese  at  this  fair  must  therefore 
have  been  worth  about  £60,000.12  In  1813  the  pitch  was  about 
1,000  tons  : 13  but  subsequently  there  is  no  instance  at  Reading 

1  R.  M.  Jan.  21,  1843.  8  Doran,  242-3  ;  Octog.  19. 

2  E.  M.  Nov.  17, 1800  ;  Man,  166 ;  9  Cp.  R.  M.  Sept.  23, 1848. 
Doran,  241-2.  "  Doran,  242. 

3  Man,  167.  »  R.  M.  Sept.  28,  1795. 

4  R.  M.  Nov.  30, 1850.  »  Cp.  500   tons   sold   at  prices 

5  Mavor,  464.  ranging  from  38s.  to  70s.  per  cwt. 

6  Cp.  R.  M.  May  6, 1848.  (R.  M.  Sept.  24,  1832). 

7  R.  M.  Nov.  16,  1839;  July  25,  1S  R.S.  A.  5. 
1840. 
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of  a  pitch  of  cheese  exceeding  850  tons  (in  1835),  and  often  the 
quantity  fell  to  500  tons.  In  1836,  700  tons  realized  £40,000. 
The  opening  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  caused  the  quantity 
of  cheese  actually  pitched  to  diminish, '  as  sales  are  now  effected 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  without  the  commodity  being 
brought  into  the  Fair.  A  good  deal  was  left  unloaded  on  the 
railway,  and  sold  by  sample.' l 

The  Michaelmas  Fair  was  also  a  statute  hiring  fair.2  Hun- 
dreds of  farm  servants  of  both  sexes  thronged  into  the  town  at 
this  season,  seeking  employment  or  a  change  of  masters.3  Their 
claims  were  publicly  canvassed  by  the  farmers  with  a  bygone 
frankness.4  Droves  of  Scotch  beasts  and  of  Shetland  or  Forest 
ponies  were  also  to  be  seen,5  even  cows  and  heifers  from  Nor- 
mandy,6 and  the  bustle  of  the  fair  was  heightened  by  the 
dealers,  cheap- jacks,  and  showmen  of  all  kinds.  *  In  the 
Market  Place  were  71  stalls,  besides  salmon  and  earthenware 
standings ;  in  the  Forbury  were  12  stalls,  12  booths,  and  abun- 
dance of  swings,  roundabouts,  peep  shows,  wild  beasts,  and 
cunning  men.'7  For  many  years  a  principal  attraction  was 
Wombwell's  menagerie.  Gangs  of  pickpockets  and  sharpers 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  in  spite  of  the  annual  warnings  in 
the  Reading  Mercury  to  frequenters  of  the  fairs,  the  'light- 
fingered  gentry'  seldom  lacked  spoils.8  '  The  Earl  of  Abing- 
don's  steward,  who  came  here  to  buy  grey  horses  for  his  master, 
had  his  pocket  picked  of  £270.' 9 

Local  Government. — Functions  of  local  government  were 
exercised  during  this  period  both  by  the  ancient  Corporation 
and  by  Paving  Commissioners,  deriving  authority  from  Acts  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1785  and  1826.10  Not  a  few  important 
improvements,  such  as  the  widening  of  Gun  Street  in  1816, 
were  undertaken  by  voluntary  effort.11 

(1)  The  Corporation. — The   charter  of  1638  was   still  the 

1  R.  M.  Sept.  24,  1842  ;  Sept.  23,         6  R.  S.  A.  25. 
1843.  7R.S.A.  29. 

2  Doran,  242.  8  Cp.  Berks.  Chron.  May  5, 1827. 

3  R.  S.  A.  44.  9  1814,  R.  S.  A.  26. 

4  Cp.  Jones,  6.  10  C.  455 ;   Municip.  Comm.  Re- 
6  R.  S.  A.  5 ;    R.  M.    Sept.  25,      port,  28. 

1847.  "  R.  M.  Feb.  5,  1816. 
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f  governing  charter J  of  the  borough.1  The  Corporation  and  its 
Officers  consisted  of  a  Mayor,  twelve  Aldermen,  and  twelve 
Assistants ;  a  High  Steward,  a  Recorder,  two  Chamberlains,  a 
Town  Clerk,  three  Sergeants  at  Mace,  a  Bridewell  Keeper,  and 
a  Bellman  or  Crier  who  also  acted  as  Hayward.2  The  com- 
munity of  Reading  had  no  control  whatever  over  the  composition 
and  conduct  of  this  body.  Even  the  seventy-three  '  free 
burgesses ',  of  whom  nineteen  were  non-resident,3  were  power- 
less ;  their  privilege,  which  had  long  ceased  to  confer  trade 
advantage  or  parliamentary  franchise,4  merely  qualified  for 
nomination  as  an  Assistant  on  the  Corporation  or  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  Borough,  or  for  a  share  in  certain  charities. 
If  an  Assistant  died  or  resigned,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  named 
a  free  burgess  to  fill  his  place.5  If  an  Alderman  died  or  re- 
signed, the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  named  an  Assistant  to  fill  his 
place.6  Aldermen  and  Assistants  held  office  for  life.7  Every 
year  the  Aldermen  named  three  of  their  number,  and  invited 
the  Assistants  to  aid  them  in  selecting  one  of  the  three  for  the 
office  of  Mayor.8  The  High  Steward,  whose  office  of  dignity 
and  ease  existed  only  by  prescription,  was  chosen  in  full  corpora- 
tion.9 The  Steward  or  Recorder,  who  was  required  to  be  '  skilled 
in  the  law5,  was  elected  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen.10  The 
Mayor  appointed  the  Sergeants,  and  the  Borough  Justices 
appointed  the  Keeper  of  the  Bridewell.11  The  other  officers  were 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen.12  The  Town  Clerk  was 
usually  also  Coroner ; 13  and  the  Mayor  acted  as  Clerk  of  the 
Market,  and  Returning  Officer  at  Parliamentary  Elections.14 
The  Town  Clerk,  in  addition  to  his  fees,  received  a  stipend  of 
£25  yearly : 15  the  Mayor  was  allowed  £60  for  '  hospitality 3 ; 16 
and  the  Recorder  was  paid  a  salary  of  £21.17  The  corporate 
revenues  amounted  in  1833  to  £1,137,  of  which  £362  was 

1  Municip.  Comm.  Report,  7.  6  Municip.  Comm.  Report,  9. 

2  Ibid.  7-8.  6  Ibid.  8. 

3  Ibid.  16.  7  Ibid.  8,  9. 

4  In  1716  the  House  of  Commons  8  Ibid.  8. 

determined  that  the  elective  fran-          9  Ibid.  9.  10  Ibid. 

chise  resided  not  in  free  burgesses  n  Ibid.  10. 

as   such,   but   in  the    inhabitants  12  Ibid.  9.  10. 

of  the   borough  paying  scot  and  ls  Ibid.  10. 

lot  (C.   459-60;    Municip.  Coinm.  u  Ibid.  11.  15  Ibid.  13. 

Report,  15).  16  Ibid.  11.  17  Ibid.  12. 
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derived  from  tolls  at  markets  and  fairs.  There  was  a  debt  of 
£3,000  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  an  outlay  in  1830  of 
more  than  £2,500  upon  bridges.1 

The  Municipal  Commissioners  of  1833  dealt  out  to  the 
Corporation  the  faint  praise  which  damns.  They  had  not 
squandered  their  trust  in  eating  and  drinking ;  nor  were  they 
guilty  of  the  frauds  and  partiality  attributed  to  them.2  They 
did  keep  accounts,  though  they  violated  the  express  order  of 
their  charter  by  never  publishing  them.3  They  spent  money 
in  the  public  interest,4  but  the  public,  to  whom  the  Corporation 
affairs  were  f  a  sealed  book  %  continued  to  doubt  their  integrity.5 
In  short,  here  was  all '  the  practical  inconvenience '  inseparable 
from  the  system  of  entrusting  public  responsibilities  to  a  self- 
appointed  clique,  honeycombed  by  private  and  family  com- 
pacts.6 f  Members  of  the  same  family/  observe  the  Commis- 
sioners, 'have  happened  to  belong  to  the  Corporation  for  the 
last  fifty  years  \7  A  system  which  permitted  a  man  at  one  and 
the  same  time  to  be  Town  Clerk,  Mayor,  presiding  magistrate 
at  the  Court  of  Record,  partner  of  the  attorney  engaged  in  the 
case  before  him,  and  taxer  of  the  bill  of  costs  in  that  case,  was 
open  to  criticism.8  Public  care  certainly  sat  lightly  on  this  Corpo- 
ration. They  administered  their  property  and  their  charities, 
but  their  administration  was  blamed,  and  they  were  believed  to 
have  lost  charitable  trusts  through  negligence.9  They  appointed 
the  head  masters  of  the  Blue  School  and  Grammar  School : 10 
but  paving,  lighting,  watching,  cleansing,  provision  of  fire 
engines,  drainage,  and  water-supply  were  outside  the  scope 
of  their  activity.  fNo  by-law,5  the  Commissioners  say,  fhas 
been  made  since  1675/  n  For  fifty  years  the  old  Corporation 
had  suffered  their  Bridewell  to  be  a  disgraceful  reflection  on 

1  Municip.  Comm.  Report,  21-4.  their  own  families  and  connexions ' 

2  Ibid.  25-6.  (R.  S.  A..  56).     The  innovation  was 
8  Cp.  R.  M.  Feb.  4,  1833.  attributed  to  fear  of  the  Court  of 
*  Municip.  Comm.  Report,  26.  Chancery,  then  considering  some 
6  R.  M.  Oct.  14,  1833.  complaints  of  their  maladministra- 
6  Municip.   Comm.   Report,   26,  tion  of  charities,  &c.  (R.  S.  A.  10, 

and  cp.  Octog.  192.     In  1816  it  was  56 ;  Stranger,  169). 

considered  worthy  of  specialremark  7  Municip.  Comm.  Report,  16. 

that  the  Corporation  in   choosing  8  Ibid.  18. 

three  new  burgesses  should  '  depart  9  Cp.  R.  S.  A.  10. 

from   their  long-adopted  plan  of  10  Municip.  Comm.  Report,  27. 

choosing  the  burgesses  from  among  u  Ibid.  12. 
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their  humanity.  Few  public  improvements  of  any  kind  were  due 
to  their  initiative.  They  seem  to  have  had  little  hold  on  public 
opinion  outside  that  of  their  interested  circle.  It  was  observed 
in  1816  that  'the  trading  part  of  the  town  disrespect  the 
Corporation  V  On  the  eve  of  their  being  reformed  in  1835 
they  were  reminded  in  stinging  terms  of  their  unsatisfactory 
record.2  Public  opinion  turned  hopefully  to  the  new  municipal 
authority,  created  by  the  Act  of  1835,  which,  like  the  reformed 
House  of  Commons,  derived  its  energy  from  the  public  will. 
Experience,  however,  soon  showed  that  further  powers  must  be 
obtained  from  Parliament,  especially  in  regard  to  questions 
affecting  the  public  health,  before  the  reformed  Corporation 
could  render  all  the  services  demanded  by  the  needs  and  ideals 
of  a  new  age.3 

(2)  The  Paving  Commissioners,  (a)  Paving. — In  1785  an  Act 
of  Parliament  authorized  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
responsible  for  '  paving,  watching,  and  lighting  the  town  of 
Reading  '.*  The  commissioners,  who  were  armed  with  limited 
powers  of  rating,  at  once  proceeded  to  repave  the  principal 
streets  upon  a  uniform  system.5  The  improvement  was  doubt- 
less great,  but  in  1809  it  was  declared  that  '  many  abuses  call 
loudly  for  reformation.  Every  inhabitant  must  long  have 
witnessed  with  regret  the  shameful  state  wherein  the  streets 
are  suffered  to  remain  the  year  through,  either  encumbered  with 
the  shovellings  of  the  roads,  which  are  seldom  taken  away,  or 
made  the  receptacle  of  all  the  filth  accumulated  in  the  houses. 
If  we  look  to  the  pavements,  is  anything  to  be  seen  but  broken 
stones,  overflowing  gutters,  and  the  refuse  of  the  paviour  left 
for  ever  to  encumber  the  road  and  incommode  the  passenger  in 
his  course?'6  Again  in  1823  it  was  asserted  that  there  was 
f  no  town  in  England  where  there  was  less  attention  paid  to  this 
point'.7  In  1826  a  new  Act,  nicknamed  by  its  critics  the  'All- 
Perfection  Act',  was  obtained,  whereby  the  Act  of  1785  was 
repealed,  and  new  commissioners  with  increased  powers  under- 

1  R.  S.  A.  52.  «  C.  455  ;  Man,  76-7,  127. 

8  Cp.  R.  M.  Feb.  11,  1833 ;  Dec.  5  Ibid. ;  Octog.  106. 

7,  1835.  •  Stranger,  v-vi.  59  and  passim. 

3  R.M.  Dec.  7,  1835;  Feb.  11,  7  R.M.  Feb.  3,  1823. 
1833;  Oct.  14,  1833;  Aug.  17,  1835. 
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took  the  task  of  'paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  watching,  and 
otherwise  improving  the  Borough  of  Reading'.1  Their  ad- 
ministration lagged  somewhat  in  rear  of  their  pretentious  title. 
The  condition  of  the  roads  and  of  fthe  old  and  broken  and 
sometimes  hazardous  footways5  continued  to  be  topics  of 
complaint.2  In  1841  asphalte  paving  was  introduced;3  and 
in  1845  King  Street  and  most  of  the  Market  Place,  hitherto 
paved  with  pebbles,  were  macadamized.4  The  Paving  Com- 
mission continued  until  1850,  when  its  powers  were  transferred 
to  the  Local  Board  of  Health.5 

(b)  Lighting. — The  Paving  Commissioners  appointed  under  the 
Act  of  1785  provided  that  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day  a  lamp 
should  be  hung  at  night  in  front  of  each  house.6  By  1811,  how- 
ever, perhaps  in  consequence  of  much  criticism,  a  more  effective 
system  had  been  introduced.  The  Commissioners  then  main- 
tained 218  lamps.  They  were  lighted  every  night  between 
Sept.  13  and  April  14,  except  on  the  four  nights  before  and  one 
night  after  a  full  moon.  The  lamps  burned  for  ten  hours  ; 
162  of  them  had  a  single  wick  of  24  threads,  and  56  had  double 
wicks  of  20  threads.7  In  1818  the  number  of  lamps  had 
increased  to  235,  and  their  quality  had  improved.8  Already, 
however,  in  November,  1817,  a  private  institution  had  been 
lighted  by  gas ; 9  in  1818  the  Reading  Gas  Company,  with  works 
in  Gas  Lane,  was  formed  with  a  capital  of  about  £10,000  raised 
in  shares  of  £10;10  and  in  1819,  on  the  anniversary  of  Gun- 
powder Plot,  the  chief  streets  were  lighted  with  gas  for  the 
first  time.  The  effect  f  conferred  honour  on  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned '.u  In  1821,  the  new  illuminant  being  regarded  as  '  not 
only  ornamental  but  a  great  protection  against  nocturnal  depre- 
dators ',  about  £60  was  publicly  subscribed  in  order  to  maintain 
the  lamps  throughout  the  four  summer  months.12  In  1832  and 
1833,  however,  complaints  were  again  made  that  the  lighting 

1  Municip.  Comm.   Report,   28;          7  R.M.July  4.  1811. 
cp.  R.  M.  Feb.  5,  1848.  8  R.  M.  July  27,  1818. 

2  R.  M.  Sept.  24,  1842.  9  R.  M.  Nov.  10,  1817. 

*  R.  M.  Sept.  18.  1841.  10  Cp.  R.M.  Feb.  9  and  Aug.  31, 

4  Ibid.,  and  R.  M.  Nov.  15,  1845.  1818  ;  R.  S.  A.  74. 

8  R.  M.  Sept.  28,  1850.          "  R.  M.  Nov.  8,  1819. 

6  Man,  127.  u  R.M.  May  7,  1821. 
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was  poor ;  coach  accidents  were  attributed  to  this  cause.1  The 
dissatisfaction  led  in  1835  to  the  formation  of  the  Reading  Union 
Gas  Company,  which  promised  gas  at  a  cheaper  rate.2  After  some 
years  of  competition  the  two  companies  were  amalgamated.3 
The  public  gained  from  their  rivalry.  In  1837  it  was  announced 
that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  gas  would  enable  one-third  of  the 
public  lamps  to  be  kept  in  use  throughout  the  year.4  In  1843 
the  lights  of  Reading  had  extended  as  far  as  Caversham  Bridge.5 

Water  Supply. — The  first  attempts  in  Reading  to  bring  water 
to  the  streets  and  houses  were  made  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1694-6  four { undertakers 3,  having  made  a  covenant 
with  the  Corporation,  set  up  f  a  small  engine,  in  Mill  Lane, 
on  the  mill  stream5,  with  the  object  of  pumping  a  supply  of 
water  into  the  town.6  The  power  was,  however,  inadequate;  and 
their  works  fell  into  neglect.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  f  two  respectable  gentlemen '  bought  the  chief  shares  of 
the  derelict  company,  and  reorganized  the  supply.  A  larger 
engine  was  set  up ;  and  a  leaden  cistern  was  placed  in  Broad 
Street,  opposite  the  Wool  Pack  Inn.7  This  cistern  was  supplied 
with  water  from  the  '  three  action  pump  •*  in  Mill  Lane.  The 
water  mains  were  made  of  the  bored  stems  of  elm-trees ;  the 
smaller  end  of  a  section  was  fitted  into  the  larger  end  of  the 
next ;  and  the  swelling  of  the  wood  under  the  action  of  water 
tightened  the  joint.8  From  these  mams  three-quarter  inch 
leaden  pipes  carried  the  water  to  the  houses ;  and  in  the  chief 
streets  access  to  the  main  could  be  had  by  means  of  plugs.^ 
In  1818  Mr.  William  Cubitt,  civil  engineer,  advised  a  recon- 
struction of  the  works,  and  the  building  of  a  more  effective 
reservoir.  Pumping  machinery  capable  of  raising  250,000 
gallons  a  day  was  introduced ;  in  1820  a  lofty  tank  tower  was 
built  in  Mill  Lane,  and  a  second  reservoir  at  Spring  Gardens 
(Whitley  Street).  These  improvements  enabled  a  supply  of 
water  to  reach  the  higher  parts  of  the  town.  In  1826  the 

1  Cp.  R.  M.  Sept.  2, 1832 ;  Berks.  208  ;  C.  457. 

Chron.  April  20,  1833.  7  Man,  133. 

3  R.  M.  Dec.  7,  1835.  8  A  specimen  of  these  wooden 

3  Jones,  63.  mains  is  preserved  in  the  Reading 

4  R.M.  May  6,  1837.  Museum. 

5  R.  M.  Aug.  19,  1843.  9  Octog.  58,  59. 

6  Man,  132-4 ;  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
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Water  Company  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  and 
empowered  to  levy  a  rate;  and  about  1830  another  reservoir, 
which,  however,  burst  almost  immediately,  was  built  on  Castle 
Hill.  The  tower  in  Mill  Lane  continued  in  use  till  after  1850, 
and  remained  standing  till  1901.1  In  1849  fresh  powers  were 
sought  from  Parliament,  and  the  Reading  Union  Waterworks 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  £35,000,  was  launched.2  Besides 
the  supply  thus  obtained  from  the  Kennet,  recourse  was  had  to 
wells.3  But  whatever  the  source,  the  water  supply  throughout 
this  period,  during  which  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  rapidly 
growing,  was  open  to  the  gravest  objection.  It  was  irregular, 
insufficient,  expensive,  partial,  and  impure.4  Even  after  Cubitt's 
improvements  the  supply  was  limited  to  alternate  days.5  Since 
the  pipes  varied  in  bore  from  2^  to  6  inches,  it  often  happened 
that  either  the  engine  or  the  pipe  proved  unequal  to  the  strain.6 
Occasionally  the  supply  ceased,  or  the  public  pumps  were  found 
to  be  locked.7  In  1846  Mr.  George  Palmer  complained  that 
if  he  ordered  the  filthy  gutter  in  front  of  his  shop  in  London 
Street  to  be  flushed,  an  officer  of  the  Water  Company  cut  off  his 
water  supply.8  In  many  houses  there  was  no  supply  of  water 
whether  from  wells  or  pipes;  in  1847  cases  were  mentioned 
of  people  being  compelled  to  go  400  yards  in  order  to  fetch 
water  from  the  Holy  Brook.9  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing water,  the  dusty  coaching  road  was  seldom  watered ;  and 
fires  were  often  uncontrollable.10  More  serious  than  any  of 
these  defects  was  the  impurity  of  the  water.  Wells  and  cess- 
pools lay  close  together  in  the  most  populous  part  of  the  town.11 
The  company^  water  was  drawn  from  the  river,  without  filtra- 
tion, at  a  point  immediately  below  tanyards,  kilns,  timber  yards, 
iron  foundries,  and  gutter  outlets ;  its  colour  was  sometimes  that 
of  fdark  chocolate'.12  It  was  possible  for  fish  to  be  pumped 
into  the  pipes,  and  there  to  putrefy.13 

1  Beading    Standard,    Oct.    26,         8  R.  M.  Sept.  19,  1846. 
1901 ;  R.  M.  May  1  and  15,  1830.  9  R.  M.  Feb.  20,  1847. 

2  R.  M.  Dec.  1  and  15,  1849.  10  R.  M.  April  13,  1835  ;  Feb.  20, 
8  Octog.  59.                                       1847. 

4  Cp.  Lee,  31.  u  R.  M.  Jan.  27,  1849. 

5  Octog.  60 ;  R.  M.  Nov.  21, 1846.  12  Octog.  60  ;  R.  M.  Nov.  21, 1846. 

6  Stranger,  61.  1S  Octog.  59  ;  R.  M.  Feb.  20, 1847; 

7  Cp.  Berks.  Chron.  Sept.  7, 1833 ;  Lee,  49-51  and  passim. 
R.  M.  Aug.  20,  1842. 
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Fire  Engines. — An  alarm  of  fire  was  given  by  crossing  the 
church  bells  or  by  beating  drums.1  Under  an  old  statute  each 
of  the  parish  vestries  maintained  a  fire  engine.2  The  engine 
was  kept  under  lock  and  key;  and  at  night  it  was  necessary 
*  to  call  up  the  sexton,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  other  persons ' 
before  the  engine  could  be  freed.3  The  next  steps  were  to  open 
a  plug  in  the  water  main,  and  to  flood  and  dam  a  portion  of 
the  gutter.  Water  was  then  baled  into  buckets,  which  were 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  engine,  worked  by  hand  power, 
and  to  men  on  ladders.4  In  1843  the  Corporation  persuaded 
the  three  vestries  to  transfer  their  engines  to  the  custody  of  the 
superintendent  of  police.  When  taken  over  they  were  in  such 
disrepair  as  to  be  useless.5  In  1844,  therefore,  the  Corporation 
provided  two  new  engines  and  a  fire-escape.6  The  inadequacy 
of  the  old  methods  was  shown  at  several  disastrous  fires,  at  one 
of  which  thirty-five  stage  horses  were  burned.7  Lack  of  organi- 
zation disabled  the  town  from  giving  effective  aid  in  the  event 
of  a  conflagration  in  the  neighbourhood.  Aldermaston  House, 
dating  from  1636,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1843;8  and  Caver- 
sham  Park  mansion,  dating  from  the  reign  of  George  I,  in  1850.9 

Sanitation. — It  was  remarked,  in  1809,  that  the  sensibilities 
of  the  people  of  Reading  did  not  appear  to  be  of  the  finer 
sort.10  Certainly  there  was  in  Reading  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  a  robust  indifference  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  sanitation.  Dangers  which  had  been  ignored,  though 
at  a  cost,  by  a  small  community  of  5,000  or  8,000  souls  menaced 
the  very  being  of  a  community  of  15,000  or  20,000.  Yet  for 
many  years  the  town  acquiesced  in  its  bad  water  supply,  its  bad 
drainage,  its  congested  burial  grounds,  its  fever-stricken  courts, 
and  its  high  rate  of  mortality.  Only  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  leaders  of  local  opinion,  among  whom  members  of  the 
medical  profession  were  honourably  conspicuous,  resulted  in  the 
sanitation  of  the  town  receiving  consideration  and  amendment 

1  Octog.  28.  4  R.  M.  Oct.  26,  1839;  Octog.  59. 

2  R.  M.  April  7,   1838.     A  fire  B  R.  M.  Aug.  5,  1843. 
engine    was    also   maintained    in  6  R.  M.  March  16,  1844. 
Reading  by    the  '  Protector    and  7  Octog.  8 ;  R.  M.  Feb.  23, 1835. 
County  Fire  Office '  (R.  M.  Oct.  26,  8  R.  M.  Jan.  7,  1843. 

1839).  9  R.M.  Jan.  19,  1850. 

3  R.  M.  Jan.  21,  1843,  10  Stranger,  46. 
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in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  public  health  then  first 
recognized  by  the  nation. 

The  first  question  to  be  agitated  was  the  condition  of  the 
churchyards.  In  1847  it  was  estimated  that  the  deaths  in 
Reading  numbered  about  600  yearly.1  Prior  to  1843  the  only 
places  of  interment  were  the  three  churches  and  their  yards 
together,  with  two  or  three  small  burial  grounds  attached  to 
Nonconformist  places  of  worship.  All  these  grounds  were 
near  the  heart  of  the  town.  The  churchyards  had  long  been 
congested.  In  1815  St.  Gileses  Churchyard  was  '  so  full  that 
they  are  obliged  to  bury  in  the  paths5 ; 2  and  in  1819  additional 
ground  had  to  be  obtained  on  the  west  side  of  Horn  Street.3 
By  1840  the  condition  of  the  churchyards  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Lawrence  had  become  such  as  to  render  any  further  inter- 
ments a  public  scandal  and  peril.4  It  was  difficult  to  disturb 
the  soil  without  effecting  disinterment.5  A  movement  was  set 
on  foot  to  establish  a  cemetery,6  and  in  1843  the  present  ground 
at  the  east  end  of  Reading  was  opened.  The  Rev.  W.  Legg, 
who  officiated  at  the  first  interment  in  this  cemetery  on  May  1, 
1843,  then  stated  '  that  the  practice  of  disinterring  the  remains 
of  bygone  relatives  in  order  to  make  room  for  bodies  more 
recently  deceased  had  long  of  necessity  been  resorted  to  in 
Reading5.7  Nevertheless  prejudice  and  sentiment  too  often 
insisted  at  all  hazards  upon  claiming  burial  in  the  older  grounds. 
In  1846  Mr.  G.  May  declared  at  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council 
that  c  St.  Mary^s  Churchyard  was  completely  choked  up 3,  and 
that  to  his  knowledge  bodies  partly  decomposed  had  been  re- 
cently unearthed.8  During  1845  only  77  bodies  were  buried  in 
the  cemetery ;  during  1846,  only  127.9  The  difficulty  was  not 
overcome  until  the  Burial  Act  of  1852  forbade,  except  in  a  few 
special  cases,  any  further  interment  in  the  ancient  grounds.10 

The  dead  threatened  the  living  ;  the  living  threatened  them- 
selves by  the  habits  and  conditions  of  their  lives.  Behind 
every  street  were  the  courts  and  alleys  lined  with  the  mean 
tenements,  the  number  of  which  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the 

1  E.  M.  Jan.  30,  1847.  8  R.  M.  Jan.  1,  1842. 

9  R.  S.  A.  43.  7  R.  M.  May  6,  1843. 

3  Ibid.  75 ;  Octog.  13.  8  R.  M.  Aug.  8,  1846. 

4  R.  M.  April  2,  1842  ;  Sept.  26,          9  Lee,  80. 

1846.  •  Octog.  30.  10  15  &  16  Viet.  c.  134. 
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Municipal  Commissioners  of  1833.1  Slaughter-houses  were 
found  in  the  heart  of  the  town;  pig-sties  abounded.2  There 
was  no  arterial  drainage.3  Alongside  the  drinking  wells  were 
cesspools,  computed  in  1849  at  2,700,  some  of  them  so  deep 
that  they  could  only  be  cleansed  at  an  almost  prohibitive  cost.4 
There  were  localities  where  the  subsoil  was  said  to  be  saturated 
with  drainage.6  In  Silver  Street  the  sewage  discharged  into  a 
ditch  without  outlet.6  Down  London  Street  ran  '  a  black  open 
gutter '  very  offensive  in  hot  weather ;  and  Mr.  George  Palmer 
declared  in  1846  that  in  this  respect  London  Street  was  not 
exceptional.7  The  Town  Clerk  declared  that  there  was  '  not 
a  single  street  in  a  proper  state  '.8  In  August  of  the  same  year 
the  Heading  Mercury  affirmed  that  no  one  could  pass  down 
a  by-street  without  being  offended  fby  some  stagnant  pool  of 
putridity,  the  insufferable  stench  of  a  slaughter-house,  or  the 
foul  air  of  a  half-choked  drain ' ;  even  the  Market  Place  was 
often  barely  endurable.9  In  1847  it  was  stated  in  evidence 
that  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  were  forty  foul  open  drains.10 
Foul  heaps  accumulated  in  the  gardens  of  the  suburbs  and  on 
waste  land,  poisoning  the  air.11  In  the  poorer  quarters  f  there 
was  an  almost  total  want  of  means  of  carrying  off  filth  and 
impurities  V2  The  cleansing  of  the  streets  was  very  imperfect 
in  1849,  and  had  long  been  so.13  Many  streets,  it  was  asserted, 
were  never  visited  by  the  scavenger.14 

These  conditions,  coupled  with  the  defective  water  supply, 
bred  their  natural  results  in  fevers  and  a  high  death-rate.  In 
August,  1846,  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Hooper,  surgeon,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Town  Council  to  the  prevalence  of  typhus 
fever.  He  stated  subsequently  in  a  letter  that  within  twelve 
months  he  himself  had  attended  100  cases  of  fever  among  the 
poor  alone.15  In  1848  there  was  a  fresh  outbreak.16  In  1850 

1  Municip.  Comm.  Report,  28.  10  E.  M.  Feb.  20,  1847. 

2  Cp.  R.  M.  Sept.  12,  1846 ;    Feb.  "  Cp.  R.  M.  Feb.  20,  1847 ;  Aug. 
20,  1847.  5,  1848. 

3  R.  M.  Feb.  23,  1850.  12  R.  M.  April  24,  1847.     Report 

4  R.  M.  Jan.  27,  Feb.  20, 1849.  of  Inspectors. 

5  Lee,  24  et  seq.  IS  R.  M.  Aug.  26,  1833. 

6  R.  M.  Feb.  6,  1847.  M  R.  M.  Jan.  20,  1849. 

7  R.  M.  Sept.  19, 1846.  16  R.  M.  Aug.  8,  1846 ;    Feb.  6, 

8  R.  M.  Aug.  8, 1846.  1847. 

9  Ibid.  lfi  R.  M.  Dec.  9,  1848. 
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it  was  officially  stated  that  whereas  the  general  death-rate  waa 
16  per  1,000,  the  rate  in  Reading  had  risen  from  24  in  1841 
to  30  in  1849.1  In  addition  to  a  high  mortality  there  was  much 
sickness.  In  1848  and  1849  there  were  several  cases  of 
cholera.2  Dr.  Cowan,  Mr.  May,  and  Mr.  Hooper  used  their 
position  as  members  of  the  Corporation  and  their  authority  as 
medical  men  to  impress  the  gravity  of  these  facts  upon  the 
public  mind.3  They  were  aided  and  perhaps  inspired  by  the 
increased  interest  then  manifested  by  the  nation  in  the  principles 
of  public  health.  In  1846,  a  Committee  of  the  Town  Council 
caused  a  report  to  be  made  to  them  on  the  sanitation  of  the 
Borough.4  They  then  resolved  to  ask  Parliament  to  sanction 
a  measure  entitled  eThe  Reading  Improvement,  Market,  Water 
Works,  and  Sewage  Bill '.  This  ill-considered  and  overloaded 
measure,  which  contained  327  clauses  and  involved  an  outlay 
of  £150,000,  aroused  a  storm  of  local  opposition  even  among 
many  of  the  friends  of  sanitary  reform.5  In  February,  1847, 
the  scheme  was  submitted  to  the  test  of  a  Government  inquiry. 
Two  inspectors  sat  at  Reading ;  heard  much  instructive  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  sanitation  of  the  town,  and  elicited  much 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposed  bill ;  and 
at  length,  their  inquiry  having  lasted  twenty-five  days,  reported 
against  the  measure,  while  dwelling  strongly  on  the  necessity 
of  sanitary  reform.6  The  scheme  was  withdrawn ;  and  the 
members  of  the  Town  Council  were  left  to  pay  a  heavy  bill  of 
expenses.7 

The  problem,  however,  could  not  long  be  postponed.  The 
Reading  Mercury  had  denounced  the  abandoned  measure,  but 
it  continued  to  press  for  reform,  even  if  reform  should  mean 
higher  rates.8  In  1849  it  was  resolved  to  seek  for  Reading  the 
benefit  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848.  Mr.  William  Lee, 
an  inspector  under  the  General  Board  of  Health,  opened  an 
inquiry  at  Reading  in  February,  1850.  His  conciliatory  manage- 

1  E.  M.  June  29,  1859  ;    cp.  Lee,      23  and  30,  Feb.  6,  1847. 

34.  «  R.  M.  Feb.  6,  March  13,  April 

2  R.  M.  Dec.  30,  1848  ;   July  28,      24,  1847. 

Sept.  8, 1849.  7  R.  M.  April  28,  1849  ;  July  20, 

3  Cp.  R.  M.  Jan.  20,  1844  ;  Nov.      1850 ;  Octog.  203. 

16,  1844.  8  Cp.  R.  M.  Jan.  20,  1849  ;  Oct. 

4  R.  M.  Sept.  12,  1846.         26,  1850. 

5  Cp.  R.  M.  Dec.  26,  1846  ;  Jan. 
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ment  disarmed  any  threatened  opposition ; l  and  the  facts 
disclosed  in  his  report,  issued  in  June,  1850,  were  in  themselves 
convincing  proof  of  the  expediency  of  the  adoption  by  Reading 
of  the  Public  Health  Act.2  In  August,  1850,  the  Act  was 
applied  by  Parliament  to  Reading  ; 3  and  with  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  in  September,  1850,  a  new 
chapter  opens  in  the  sanitary  history  of  the  Borough.4 

Care  of  Sick  and  Injured. — The  period  in  which  the  sanitation 
of  the  Borough  first  received  systematic  attention  also  witnessed 
the  establishment  of  charitable  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  and  injured. 

(i)  Dispensary. — The  oldest  of  these  institutions  in  Reading 
is  the  Dispensary.  The  credit  for  its  foundation  in  1802  has 
been  assigned  to  £  Dr.  Thomas,  who  proposed  the  institution ', 
and  also  to  Dr.  Salmon  and  Dr.  Barry.5  The  Dispensary  was 
situated  in  Chain  Lane  ( in  a  house  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Blue  Coat  School ',  and  it  was  directed  by  the  local  medical  men, 
who  gave  their  services.  It  offered  advice  and  medicine,  free  of 
charge,  to  poor  patients.  Nearly  18,000  persons  had  received 
treatment  by  the  end  of  1832.6  In  1814  the  directors  resolved 
to  offer  ( the  vaccine  inoculation  %  gratis,  to  all  poor  persons, 
and  to  proceed  against  parents  who  exposed  to  public  view 
'  children  who  have  the  small-pox  upon  them  V  An  ( infirmary 
ward '  appears  to  have  existed  in  1837,  and  to  have  dealt  with 
the  cases  of  workmen  injured  during  the  construction  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway.8  In  1848  the  Dispensary  was  rebuilt.9 
It  was  then  relieving  about  1,000  persons  annually.10 

(ii)  Eye  Infirmary. — An  Eye  Infirmary  was  instituted  in 
St.  Mary's  Butts  in  1826  by  two  medical  men,  Mr.  George 
May  and  Dr.  Greenhead,  in  order  to  provide  gratuitous  treat- 
ment for  the  poor.11  It  has  been  stated  that  the  prevalence 

1  Octog.  91.  7  KM.  Oct.  17,  1814. 

2  R.  M.  June  29,  1850.  •  Cp.  R.  M.  Sept.  2,  1837  ;   Feb. 

3  R.  M.  Aug.  17, 1850.  17,  1838. 

«  R.  M.  Sept.  28,  1850.  9  R.  M.  May  13,  1848. 

5  R.  M.  Sept.  27,  1802  ;   May  7,        10  Ibid. 

1827  ;  Guide,  61.  "  Berks.  Chron.  Dec.  16,  1826 ; 

6  Doran,  217.  R.  M.  Dec.  18, 1826  ;  Octog.  68-9. 
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of  ophthalmia  among  ex- soldiers,  who  had  returned  to  Reading 
from  the  East,  suggested  the  idea  of  this  infirmary.1 

(in)  Hospital. — The  growth  of  population,  and  of  intelligent 
concern  for  public  health,  gradually  gave  urgency  to  the  project 
of  establishing  in  Reading  a  hospital  for  the  benefit  of  town  and 
county.  The  infirmary  ward  at  the  Dispensary  proved  unable 
to  cope  with  the  demands  made  upon  it.2  A  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman,  Mr.  Oliver,  distinguished  himself  by  unflagging 
advocacy  of  a  county  hospital.  He  not  only  stirred  public 
opinion  by  letters  in  the  Press,  but  he  '  walked  through  the 
county,  and  personally  solicited  aid  for  the  erection  of  [it  from 
county  gentlemen  and  others  \3  An  unkind  fate  befell  this 
pioneer  of  benevolence.  The  hospital  was  still  in  building  when 
he  was  overtaken  by  financial  distress.  The  public  \vere  then 
reminded  that  this  gentleman  had  e  forgot  his  own  misfortunes 
in  considering  the  misfortunes  of  others5,  and  that  he  might 
well  be  regarded  as  ( the  sole  originator  of  the  county  hospital'.4 
Not  long  afterwards  Mr.  Oliver  was  injured  in  a  street  accident 
in  Reading,  and  he  died  in  the  newly  opened  hospital.  He 
left  'two  daughters  totally  unprovided  for'.  One  of  them, 
it  is  stated,  was  received  into  a  London  workhouse.5 

The  site  of  the  hospital  was  given  by  Lord  Sidmouth,6  and 
the  money  for  building  it  was  raised  by  public  subscription. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  H.  Briant,7  and  Mr.  James  Plumly,  of 
Reading,  whose  tender  amounted  to  £7,820,  was  the  contractor.8 
The  accommodation  was  designed  for  60  beds,  ultimately 
increased  to  80,  with  possibilities  of  enlargement  to  include 
100.9  Foundations  were  laid  in  May,  1837.10  In  September 
of  the  same  year  Queen  Victoria  consented  to  become  Patro- 

1  Octog.  68-9.  tributes  the  gift  to  Lady  Sidmouth. 

2  Cp.  R.  M.  Feb.  17,  1838.  '  She  gave  to  the  Berkshire  Hospi- 

3  Octog.  8,  9.  tal  six  acres  of  land  (valued  at  a 

4  E.  M.  Nov.  24,  1838.  thousand  pounds  an  acre  forbuild- 
6  Octog.  8,  9.     In  April,  1910,  it  ing  leases),  standing  on  the  finest 

was  reported  that  the  other  daugh-  situation  of  the  outskirts  of  Read- 
ier  had  died  in  a  poor  lodging  ing,  and  told  everybody  that  it  was 
in    France,   and   had    left   a  con-  Lord  Sidmouth's  gift.' 
eiderable    bequest   to    the    Berk-  7  R.M.  Feb.  11,  1837. 
shire  Hospital  (Reading  Standard,  8  R.  M.  March  25,  1837. 
April  9,  1910).  9  R.  M.  Feb.  11,  March  25,  1837. 

6  R.  M.  March  25,  1837.     Miss  10  R.  M.  Aug.  19,  1837. 
Mitford  (L'Estrange,  iii.  115)  at- 
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ness.1  Early  in  1839  it  was  announced  that  the  hospital  would 
cost  about  £12,000  out  of  about  £13,000  subscribed,  and  that 
its  maintenance  would  absorb  £2,000  a  year.2  A  proposal  to 
amalgamate  the  Dispensary  and  the  new  Hospital  led  to  an 
appeal  to  the  courts,  and  was  negatived.3  On  May  6,  1839, 
the  first  court  of  governors  was  held.  Mr.  Benyon  de  Beauvoir 
was  elected  president,  and  the  Rev.  George  Hulme,  vicar  of 
Holy  Trinity,  who  had  actively  aided  the  movement  for  a 
hospital,4  and  Mr.  Letchworth  were  appointed  secretaries.5 
In  the  following  month  the  medical  staff  were  appointed.6 
On  May  27  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital  was  opened  with 
ceremony.  A  service  was  held  in  St.  Lawrence 3s  Church,  at 
which  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  attended,  and  the  Rev.  George 
Hulme  preached.  A  procession  then  took  place  through  crowded 
streets  to  the  new  Hospital.  The  opening  ceremony  having 
been  performed,  more  than  300  persons  of  position  in  county 
and  town  dined  in  the  Town  Hall  under  the  presidency  of  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Berkshire,  Mr.  M.  G.  Thoyts.  The  company  sat 
down  about  3.30  p.m.,  and,  owing  to  speeches,  did  not  rise  till 
8.15  p.m.7  At  the  end  of  July,  1839,  there  were  thirty-three 
patients  in  the  Hospital.8  In  1841  it  was  observed  that,  owing 
to  the  opening  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  patients  were 
now  able  to  come  to  the  Hospital  from  distant  parts  of  the 
county,  and  that  its  resources  were  being  taxed  in  consequence.9 
The  perpetual  struggle  with  ways  and  means,  which  is  the  lot 
of  all  institutions  engaged  in  this  work  of  benevolence,  set  in 
with  rigour  in  1843-4.10 

Administration  of  Justice.  (1)  Courts. — During  this  period 
'  the  Lent  Assizes  and  the  Epiphany  County  Sessions  were  held 
at  Reading;  the  Easter  Sessions  at  Newbury;  the  Summer 
Assizes  at  Abingdon ;  and  the  Michaelmas  Sessions  alternately 
at  Abingdon  and  Reading5.11  Prior  to  1845,  when  the  Judges 
came  to  Reading  by  railway  for  the  first  time,12  it  was  usual 

1  R.  M.  Sept.  2, 1837.  7  R.  M.  June  1,  1839. 

2  R.M.  Feb.  9,  1839.  8  R.  M.  Aug.  10,  1839. 

3  R.  M.  Feb.  9,  March  16,  June  8,    9  R.  M.  April  17, 1841. 

1839.  10  Cp.  R.  M.  April  29,  1843 ;  July 

4  Cp.  R.  M.  Feb.  15,  1845.       20,  Nov.  23, 1844. 
6  R.  M.  June  1,  1839.  u  C.  461. 

6  R.  M.  Aug.  3, 1839.  12  R.  M.  March  8,  1845. 
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for  the  Judges  of  Assize  to  be  met  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
by  the  High  Sheriff,  and  to  be  escorted  by  a  cavalcade  of  gen- 
tlemen to  their  chambers  in  a  state  carriage  preceded  by  banners 
and  music.1  Assizes  were  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  each  end 
being  fitted  as  a  Court  of  Justice.2  The  Judges  frequently 
complained  of  the  interruption  caused  to  each  Court  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  other,  and  it  is  curious  that  an  arrangement 
which  had  failed  in  the  old  Town  Hall  should  have  been  repeated 
in  the  new  Hall  of  1786.  Ultimately,  after  many  proposals 
had  led  to  no  remedy,3  Baron  Platt  refused  in  1849  to  sit  at 
Reading,  and  transferred  the  Lent  Assizes  to  Abingdon.4  The 
change  was  serious  for  Reading,  as  it  implied  loss  both  of 
business  and  prestige.  It  was  computed  that  a  single  Assize  had 
brought  £2,000  into  the  town.5  In  the  county  the  reluctance 
to  spend  money  on  new  courts  was  increased  by  the  alarm  of 
the  farmers  at  the  advent  of  free  trade  in  corn,6  and  it  was 
not  until  1861  that  the  present  Assize  Courts  were  built.7  In 
addition  to  Assizes,  and  Sessions  of  county  magistrates,  there 
were  the  County  Courts  established  in  1847,8  and  Courts  of 
the  Borough.  The  Mayor  was  chief  magistrate  of  the  Borough, 
and  a  member  of  the  quorum  at  Borough  Sessions.9  By  a 
charter  of  1830,  the  ex-Mayor  and  six  senior  Aldermen  also 
acted  as  Justices  of  the  Peace.10  The  Borough  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  had  jurisdiction  to  try  all  felonies,  but  it  was  usual 
to  commit  capital  offenders  to  the  Assizes.11  The  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  also  assisted  at  the  Borough  Court  of  Record,  whose 
jurisdiction  was  limited  to  causes  not  exceeding  £10.  In  1792 
the  procedure  of  this  Court  had  been  much  improved  in  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Justice  Dampier.12  The  Court  Leet,  the  old 
court  of  the  manor,  was  still  held  by  the  Corporation  as  lords 
of  the  manor,  but  its  business  was  mainly  formal.13 

(2)  Prisons. — The  County  Gaol  prior  to  1793  occupied  the 

1  Cp.  R.  M.  March  5,  1827  ;  Feb.  7  Notable  Events,  29. 
25,  1833  ;  R.  S.  A.  48,  65.  8  Cp,  R.  M.  May  15, 1847. 

2  Cp.  Stranger,  31.  9  Municip.  Co  mm.  Report,  11. 

3  Cp.  R.  M.  Dec.  26, 1840 ;  March  10  Ibid.  11,  12. 
7,  1846.  "  Ibid.  17. 

4  R.  M.  Feb.  10, 1849.  12  Ibid.  17. 

5  R.  M.  July  7,  1849.  1S  Ibid.  20. 
0  R.  M.  March  3,  1849. 
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site  of  the  existing  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  in  Castle  Street.  This 
gaol  is  described  by  John  Howard,  who  visited  the  Reading 
prisons  four  times  between  1773  and  1779.  The  gaoler  was 
then  a  widow,  who  received  a  salary  of  £20  and  certain  fees. 
She  also  held  a  licence  to  sell  beer  and  wine  to  the  prisoners. 
There  was  a  chaplain  and  a  surgeon,  both  paid.  The  prisoners, 
debtors  and  felons  together,  usually  numbered  about  twenty. 
Howard  continues: — *  Debtors  and  felons  have  their  courts 
separated  by  iron  rails.  The  former  have  a  kitchen;  and  for 
the  master's  side  many  rooms,  but  no  free  ward.  Felons  have 
a  day-room  for  men  and  women.  The  night-room  for  men  is 
a  large  dungeon  down  four  steps ;  the  prisoners  broke  out  lately. 
A  separate  night-room  for  women.  The  turnkey  has  now  a 
lodging-room  over  the  felons'  dungeon,  with  an  alarm  bell ;  so 
that  an  escape  will  be  more  difficult.  There  is  lately  fitted  up 
a  small  room  for  an  infirmary.  .  .  .  There  is  a  room  used  for  the 
gaoler's  poultry.  Transports  had  not  the  King's  allowance  of 
2*.  6d.  a  week.  No  table  of  fees.  Clauses  against  spirituous 
liquors  not  hung  up.  No  straw.  The  common-side  debtors  pay 
Is.  6d.  a  week,  and  the  master's  side  2*.  6d.  a  week  for  lodging. 
The  chapel  is  much  too  small.'  *  Outside  the  gaol  were  inscribed 
verses  appealing  to  the  charity  of  the  passer-by.2 

A  new  County  Gaol  was  built  fon  Mr.  Howard's  plan'3 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Forbury,  about  1793.4  Later  enlarge- 
ments made  it  capable  of  holding  124  prisoners.  Men  and 
women  were  lodged  in  separate  wings.  The  prison  dress  was 
blue  and  yellow,  and  the  prisoners  sometimes  worked  in  gangs 
outside  the  gaol.5  The  Reading  gaol  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  the  treadmill.  About  1822  parties  of  '  ladies  and 
gentlemen'  were  interested  in  watching  the  prisoners  when 
undergoing  their  futile  toil  of  climbing  13,000  feet  a  day.6 
In  1840  severe  criticisms  were  passed  at  the  Berks.  Midsummer 
Sessions  upon  the  harsh  administration  and  insanitary  conditions 
prevailing  at  Reading  gaol.7  This  gaol  was  condemned  in  1842 
by  the  inspectors  of  prisons  as  e  a  stigma  and  detriment  to  the 

1  Field,  2-3.  5  Stranger,  39. 

2  Ibid.  3.  •  Doran,    220  ;   R.  M.   Dec.    23, 

3  Stranger,  38.  1822. 

4  Notable  Events,  22 ;  C.  281.  7  E.  M.  July  4, 1840. 
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county.  It  answers  none  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished— the  deterring,  correcting,  and  reclaiming  of  offenders/ l 
It  was  resolved  by  Quarter  Sessions  to  rebuild ;  and  the  existing 
gaol,  designed  by  Scott  and  Moffat,  and  described  by  Lord 
Radnor  as  ' beautiful5,  was  opened  at  the  end  of  1844.  Hence- 
forth the  other  county  gaol,  at  Abingdon,  was  only  used  for 
minor  purposes.2 

The  old  church  of  the  Grey  Friars  served  the  base  uses  of  a 
Borough  Bridewell.  When  visited  by  Howard,  it  was  also  used 
as  a  prison  by  the  county  justices,  who  paid  for  it  a  rent  of 
£20  a  year  pending  the  completion  of  their  new  gaol  in  the 
Forbury.  Howard  described  it  as  a  spacious  room  with  four 
small  dark  huts  on  one  side  for  night-rooms.  He  found  it  dirty 
and  out  of  repair ;  men  and  women  associated  by  day ;  there 
was  no  court  for  exercise,  and  no  supply  of  water.3  By  1810 
the  roof  of  the  nave  had  been  removed;  and  a  wooden  fence 
divided  the  floor  into  two  wards  for  men  and  women  re- 
spectively. The  north  aisle  contained  the  cells.  There  were 
also  three  small  solitary  cells  admitting  neither  light  nor  air 
except  through  the  door,  and  unfurnished  except  for  a  bed  of 
straw.  Each  had  access  to  a  small  open  pit,  green  with  damp. 
The  diet  was  bread  and  water ;  and  there  was  no  provision  for 
heating.4  Twenty  years  later  no  improvement  was  visible. 
Debtors  and  felons  were  herded  in  damp  and  confined  cells. 
'  In  the  felons*  ward  was  a  cesspool  .  .  .  the  place  was  in- 
fested by  rats.  The  felons'  cell  had  been  previously  occupied 
by  the  horse  of  the  mace-bearer  of  the  Corporation.  There 
was  no  water  within  the  walls  of  the  prison;  .  .  .  the  whole 
interior  of  the  prison  was  out  of  the  gaoler's  view.  .  .  .  There 
was  no  infirmary  or  sick  room ;  the  magistrates  of  the  borough 
seldom  paid  their  prisoners  a  visit  ...  no  religious  or  moral 
instruction  was  ever  communicated  to  the  prisoners.' 6  Although 
the  Mayor  in  1829  declared  the  prison  was  good  enough  for  its 
purpose,6  public  opinion  compelled  improvements  to  be  under- 
taken :  nor  was  this  building  afterwards  used  for  long  im- 


1  R.M.  Jan.  8,  1842.  5  Jones,  56;  KM.  June  1,  July 

2  R.M.  Oct.  19,  1844.  5,1829. 

8  Field,  4-5.  6  R.  M.  June  1,  1829. 
4  Stranger,  28-30. 
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prisonments.1  During  most  of  this  period  it  was  usual  for 
prisoners  to  receive  some  alleviation  from  charity.2  Gifts  were 
formally  acknowledged  in  the  newspapers.3  The  Corporation 
possessed  smaller  places  of  confinement.  Howard  found  in  the 
old  Compter  prison,  then  a  public-house,  three  cells  without 
yard  or  water.4  A  small  debtors5  prison  existed  over  the 
Compter  gateway,  pulled  down  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.5  And  long  after  these  had  vanished  there  remained  the 
e  Hole ',  a  small  lock-up  at  the  east  end  of  the  Piazza  by  St.  Law- 
rence's Church.6  The  construction  and  supervision  of  the  several 
prisons  were  so  imperfect  that  prisoners  often  escaped.7 

(3)  Police ,  Crime,  and  Punishment. — ( We  had  but  one  watch- 
man for  the  parish  and  no  police/8  In  1833  the  Municipal 
Commissioners  reported  that  there  were  no  police,  but  that  a 
force  of  about  thirteen  watchmen  was  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  Paving.9  The  only  night  protection  therefore, 
prior  to  the  institution  of  police  a  few  years  later,10  was  the  old- 
fashioned  watchman  'going  his  round',  and  calling  the  hour 
and  the  weather.11  The  public  were  required  under  penalties 
to  aid  the  constable  in  quelling  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Such 
provision  failed  to  hold  crime  in  check ;  and  robberies,  begging 
annoyances,  street-fights,  and  nightly  disorders,  facilitated  by 
ineffective  street-lighting,12  were  a  standing  topic  of  complaint.13 
In  the  county,  '  associations  for  the  prosecution  of  felons 3  strove 
to  second  the  arm  of  the  law.14  The  lack  of  police  organization 
and  the  slowness  of  communication  facilitated  every  form  of 

1  In  1840  the  Borough  Bridewell  Aug.  12, 1848;  Octog.  51.  For  some 

was  referred  to  as  having  been  con-  further  particulars  with  regard  to 

demned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  Reading  gaol,  &c.,  see  V.  C.  H.  ii. 

(R.  M.  Dec.  26, 1840).     About  that  230-3. 

time  an  agreement  was  made  with  8  Octog.  33. 

the  county  authorities,  by  which  9  Mumcip.  Comm.  Report,  20. 

borough  prisoners  were  to  be  lodged  10  Cp.  R.  M.  June  9,  1838. 

in  the  county   gaol.     (Cp.    R.  M.  »  Cp.  R.  S.  A.  47  ;  R.  M.  Ocft  8, 

July  3.  1847.)  1804. 

8  Cp.  R.  M.  Feb.  26,  1827.  "  Cp.  R.M.  Sept.  2,  1832. 

3  Cp.  R.  M.  June  27,  1814.  1S  Cp.  R.  M.  April  23,  1821  ;  July 

*  Field,  5.  31,  1826  ;  Jan.  13,  1834 ;   Berks. 

6  Stranger,  34 ;  Man,  249.  Chron.,  Sept.  14, 1833. 

6  Cp.  R.  S.  A.  60 ;  R.  M.  Feb.  13,  M  Cp.  R.  M.  Jan.  6, 1800 ;  Feb.  21, 
1832  ;  Octog.  20.  1831 ;    March  5,  1842  ;    April  15, 

7  R.  S.  A.  72-3 ;   R.  M.  July  20,  1848. 
1839;  Oct.  3,  1840;  July  1,  1843; 
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robbery.  The  well-mounted  highwayman  cared  little  for  pur- 
suit. Within  sight  of  Reading,  coaches,  horsemen,  and  carriages 
were  stopped  and  robbed.1  Three  examples  will  suffice.  In 
1842  Miss  Mitford,  when  returning  in  her  pony  carriage  to 
Three  Mile  Cross,  was  attacked  by  ruffians  on  Whitley  Hill.2 
In  1814  £6,000  in  local  bank-notes  was  stolen  from  a  coach  on 
its  way  from  London.3  In  1817  Father  Longuet,  the  Catholic 
priest  at  Reading,  was  robbed  and  clubbed  in  Oxford  Road, 
and  the  murderer  was  never  brought  to  justice.* 

The  law  struck  savagely  at  such  crimes.  Men  were  sentenced 
in  Reading  to  seven  years5  transportation  for  stealing  rabbits,5 
for  stealing  boards,6  for  stealing  a  pair  of  shoes,  for  stealing  a 
piece  of  silk,  for  stealing  lead,  for  stealing  a  silk  handkerchief, 
and  for  stealing  sheep.7  Men  were  hanged  at  Reading  for  high- 
way robbery,  sheep-stealing,  horse-stealing,8  burglary,  arson,9 
and  forgery,10  as  well  as  for  murder.  Of  eight  men  sentenced 
at  Reading  Assizes  in  1800  to  die,  only  one  had  taken  human 
life.11  In  1818  ( fourteen  were  condemned  to  be  hung,  but  were 
all  reprieved  V2  In  1832  three  men  were  hanged  at  Reading  for 
burglary.13  Until  1793  those  condemned  at  Reading  were  hanged 
on  Gallows5  Tree  Common  at  Lower  Earley.14  The  cart  stopped 
by  custom  at  the  l  Oxford  Arms ',  in  Silver  Street ;  the  hangman 
and  his  victim  pledged  one  another.16  Subsequent  executions 
usually  took  place  in  public  view  on  the  top  of  the  County 
Gaol,  or,  after  the  building  of  the  new  gaol,  before  the  main 
gateway.16  Multitudes  gathered  to  see  the  hideous  act.  Women 
'  respectably  dressed 5,  some  with  children  in  their  arms,  formed 
a  large  element  in  crowds,  whose  spirit  of  levity  and  brutality 
stung  more  and  more  the  conscience  of  the  community.17 

Pillory,  stocks,  and  whipping-post  were  discredited  correctives 
used  during  this  period  for  the  last  time.  A  tradesman  in  1812 

1  Cp.  R.  S.  A.  81,  37.  10  Cp.  E.  M.  June  4,  1827. 

2  R.  M.  Dec.  3, 1842  ;  I/Estrange,         u  R.  M.  March  10, 1800. 
iii.  163.  12  R.  S.  A.  73. 

8  R.  S.A.  32.  1S  R.  M.  Aug.  6,  1832. 
*  R.  S.  A.  64  ;   R.  M.  Feb.  15,  22,         14  Octog.  25. 

1817  ;  Octog.  29-30.  15  Ibid. 

6  Cp.  R.  M.  April  17,  1826.  16  Cp.  R.  M.  March  22,  1845. 

6  Cp.  R.M.  April  10, 1826.  "  Cp.  R.  M.  March    18,    1833  ; 

7  Cp.  R.  M.  March  3,  1834.  March  10,   1834  ;    March  22   and 

8  Cp.  R.  M.  March  28,  1814.  Aug.  2,  1845  ;  March  21,  1846 ;  cp. 

9  Cp.  R.  M.  March  18,  1833.  also  R.  S.  A.  16  ;  Octog.  5,  38. 
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was  seen  to  purchase  two  baskets  of  eggs  and  pelt  a  man  who 
had  been  placed  in  the  pillory  in  the  midst  of  the  Market  Place. 
Offal  from  slaughter-houses  was  also  flung  upon  him.1  In  1819 
men  were  whipped  in  the  Market  Place  for  stealing  strawberries 
and  for  begging.2  About  the  same  date  a  poor  man  stole  a  loaf. 
For  this  offence  he  was  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail  from  the 
Bridewell  to  his  dwelling  in  Silver  Street.  Nearly  seventy  years 
later,  one  who  beheld  his  sufferings  recalled  the  sight  as  the 
most  horrible  in  his  long  experience.  The  victim  never  left  his 
house  alive.3 

Agricultural  Riots. — During  the  winter  of  1830-1  much 
alarm  was  felt  in  Reading,  as  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  spread 
of  violence  among  agricultural  labourers.4  From  every  side 
came  reports  of  peasant  riots,  burnt  stack-yards,  and  wrecked 
machinery.5  Gangs  of  men,  armed  with  rude  weapons  and 
often  maddened  with  drink,  attacked  farmhouses  by  night  and 
terrorized  whole  districts.  The  cause  of  these  disturbances  was 
the  introduction  of  machinery.  Threshing  by  horse-power  and 
steam  was  displacing  the  use  of  the  flail;  6  machinery  was  already 
cutting  the  corn  and  the  hay,  with  a  resulting  economy  of  labour. 
The  farm  labourers,  ignorant,  ill-paid,  pauperized,  denied  political 
status,  were  hardly  likely  to  rest  content  with  the  assurance  of 
economists  that  these  innovations  were  ultimately  for  their 
benefit.  They  suffered ;  and  they  sought  a  remedy  in  violence. 
Looking  upon  the  farmer  as  their  natural  enemy,  who  grew 
rich  on  dear  bread  while  they  starved,  and  who  by  using 
machinery  paid  fewer  men  a  less  wage,  they  struck  in  blind  fury 
at  everything  that  made  for  his  prosperity,  reckless  of  the 
suffering  they  might  bring  upon  themselves.  The  people  of 
Reading  counted  nightly  the  rick  fires  visible  from  Forbury  Hill ; 
on  Saturdays  the  farmers  in  the  market  brought  news  of  outrage ; 
the  Guards  were  brought  from  Windsor  to  protect  the  town ; 7 

1  Octog.  20-1 ;  cp.  also  for  pillory  class   of  men  '  (i.  e.  threshers   or 

R.  S.  A.  70.  '  taskers ') '  are  turning  into  another 

1  R.  M.  July  12,  March  29,  1819.  channel— the    thrashing    machine 

3  Octog.  51-2  ;  cp.  also  20.  has  now  almost  superseded  the  use 

4  Octog.  39.  of  the  flail '  (1816).    (R.  S.  A.  32.) 
6  Cp.  R.  M.  Jan.  24,  1831.  7  Octog.  39. 

6  Cp. '  The  services  of  this  useful 
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and  at  length,  in  December,  1830,  when  the  County  Gaol  was 
crowded  with  prisoners,  the  Government  sent  a  Commission  of 
three  Judges  to  clear  it.1 

Of  138  prisoners,  seventy-six  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Some  of  the  evidence  reveals  vividly  the  terrorism  that  un- 
doubtedly existed  in  many  places  near  Reading  : — *  Martha  Davis 
said  that  about  ten  or  eleven  at  night  she  was  alarmed  by  the 
strokes  of  a  sledge-hammer  on  the  kitchen  window.  She  went 
to  the  bedroom  window  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  She  saw 
six  men,  and  immediately  afterwards  they  had  broken  in  the 
back  door.  She  asked  what  they  wanted,  and  they  said  they 
were  forty  sworn  men  come  out  of  Kent,  and  they  were  going 
to  drive  the  country  before  them.  They  demanded  victuals  and 
drink,  and  asked  her  whether  she  would  have  her  ricks  and 
buildings  set  on  fire  about  her  ears,  or  her  threshing  machine 
broken.  She  desired  them  to  break  the  machine  in  five  hundred 
pieces  if  they  liked,  but,  for  God's  sake,  not  to  burn  the  staff 
of  life.  One  had  a  sledge-hammer  and  another  a  sword  or 
cutlass  which  he  flourished  about.' 2 

Many  of  the  accused  were  imprisoned;  some  were  transported; 
three  were  condemned  to  death.  The  fate  of  the  last  stirred 
compassion.  Justly  intolerable  to  governments,  these  men  had 
been  caught  too  palpably  in  the  wheel  of  circumstance  to  be 
sent  to  die  without  protest  from  a  community  already  sensitive 
to  the  brutalities  of  the  Penal  Code.  Two  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Reading  resolved  to  organize  a  plea  for 
mercy.  They  proceeded  to  an  inn  where  a  party  of  townsmen 
were  dining,  and  urged  their  appeal  upon  the  company.  The 
response  was  immediate.  Letters  of  introduction  were  quickly 
obtained,  and  the  same  night  two  representatives  travelled  in 
a  post-chaise  to  Abingdon,  where  the  Judges  were  to  resume 
their  Commission  on  the  morrow.  The  Judges  referred  them  to 
Lord  Melbourne.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  J.  B.  Monck  carried, 
therefore,  a  petition  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who  after  some  hesita- 
tion spoke  to  the  King.  Two  of  the  men  were  saved.  The  third 
was  hanged  at  Reading.3 

Religious  Characteristics. — Evangelical  doctrine  had  long  been 

1  R.  M.  Jan.  3, 1831.  3  Octog.  39-42 ;   E.  M.  Jan.  10, 

2  Ibid.  1831. 
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in  the  ascendant.  From  1767  to  1774  William  Talbot,  once 
a  field  preacher  under  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  described 
by  Hervey  as  f  fervent  in  spirit  and  setting  his  face  like  a  flint  ', 
exerted  great  influence  in  Reading  as  Vicar  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles.1  His  successor  (1775-97),,  William  Bromley  Cadogan, 
was  a  more  notable  exponent  of  the  same  school.  Educated  at 
Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  he  was  only  twenty-four  years 
of  age  when  preferred  by  Lord  Bathurst,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
not  yet  ordained,  and  not  yet  a  Master  of  Arts  :  but  he  was  the 
son  of  Lord  Cadogan,  whose  seat  was  at  Caversham.2  His 
acceptance  soon  afterwards  of  a  living  at  Chelsea  did  not 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  his  living  at  Reading.3  Opposed  at 
first  to  the  Evangelicals,  he  was  soon  won  over  to  the  views 
expounded  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Talbot,4  where  Romaine,  Venn, 
and  Rowland  Hill  were  frequent  visitors.5  Romaine  and  John 
Newton,  the  hymn  writer,  became  his  intimate  friends.  Force 
of  character  ridden  by  one  idea  announced  itself  in  Cadogan's 
t  scowling  sort  of  aspect ',  his  brusqueness  and  hauteur,  his 
e  rough  and  deep-toned  voice '.6  John  Wesley,  '  hearing  of  his 
zeal/  sent  him  his  writings ;  Cadogan  burnt  them  in  his  kitchen.7 
A  petition  asking  for  the  retention  of  his  predecessor's  curate 
he  flung  into  the  fire.8  His  cast  of  mind,  after  conversion,  was 
very  religious.  He  forsook  Homer  and  Cicero  lest  they  should 
distract  him  from  Calvin  and  the  Bible.9  His  facility  of  scrip- 
tural quotation  was  e  amazing ' :  he  preached  ( for  near  an 
hour'.10  He  was  a  determined  Sabbatarian,  indifferent  to 
music,  a  leather  of  the  stage.  The  gossip  of  the  tea-table 
shrank  before  his  appeal  to  ( the  things  of  eternity ' ; u  his  letters 
are  hortatory  confidences  in  the  copious  manner  of  his  school. 
As  a  minister  he  was  distinguished  by  faithful  service,  studious 
application,  devout  worship,  authoritative  power,  a  f  great 
concern '  for  Sunday  Schools,12  and  large  if  indiscreet  benevo- 
lence. Owing  little  to  rhetorical  or  literary  grace,13  he  moved 

1  Allon,  157.  8  Allon,  159. 

2  Cecil,  xviii,  xxvii.  9  Cecil,  cxv. 

3  Ibid.  six.  »  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.  xli.  »  Ibid.  Ixxvi. 

5  Allon,  159-60.  12  Ibid.  xci. 

6  Cecil,  cxiii.  1S  Ibid,  cxvii. 

7  Ibid,  xxxvii. 
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multitudes  by  preaching  ( the  noblest  truths  of  Christianity  with 
the  zeal  and  fervour  of  a  primitive  father  of  the  Church'.1 
He  died  in  1797  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  Dr.  Valpy  spoke  of 
him  as  fa  great  and  good  pastor'.  More  than  any  other  he 
revived  and  fortified  Puritan  standards  in  Reading.  His  influence 
was  wide  and  deep,  and  yet  lingers.  Nearly  half  a  century 
later,  Serjeant  Talfourd  confessed  how  as  a  boy  he  had  been 
penetrated  by  the  earnestness  of  Cadogan.2  Another  youth 
stirred  by  the  preacher  was  William  Marsh.3  In  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  William  Marsh,  as  curate  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Lawrence,  wielded  power  over  great  congregations  hardly 
inferior  to  that  of  his  exemplar. 

After  the  sustained  climax  of  Cadogan,  the  Church  of  St.  Giles 
declined  upon  the  tepid  rationalism  of  Joseph  Eyre,  who  in  1798 
precipitated  a  secession  by  a  censorious  sermon  on  'The  Prob- 
able Causes  and  Consequences  of  Enthusiasm  '. 4  Denied  ecclesi- 
astical protection,  the  seceders,  both  numerous  and  wealthy, 
bought  the  old  County  Gaol  in  Castle  Street,  and  on  this  site 
opened  in  December,  1798,  a  chapel  capable  of  seating  1,000 
persons.  Here,  consoled  by  Rowland  Hill,  and  served  by 
students  from  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  college  at  Trevecca, 
Evangelicalism  stood  at  bay.5  The  seceders  retained  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  chapel  was  not  used  for  baptisms ; 
and  its  trust  deeds  foresaw  a  possible  surrender  to  episcopal 
authority.6  For  thirty-seven  years,  notwithstanding  a  secession 
in  1808,7  and  fruitless  overtures  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in 
1831,8  the  chapel  prospered  on  its  original  foundation.  In 
1836,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  ministry  of  James  Sherman 
(1821-36),  some  of  the  trustees  effected  a  transfer  whereby  the 
chapel  received  ecclesiastical  licence  as  the  Episcopal  Chapel  of 
St.  Mary.  But  it  was  found  that l  the  building  went  one  way 
and  the  congregation  another  * :  most  of  the  latter  c  had  become 
Nonconformists  '.9  The  new  seceders  raised,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  { a  most  splendid  erection,'  which  in  June,  1839, 

1  Cecil,  cxx;  cp.  C.  360-3.  164. 

8  R.M.  Oct.  28,  1843.  7  Allon,  162. 

8  Marsh,  8,  9.  8  Berkshire  was  transferred  from 

4  Allon,  161.  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury  to  that  of 

8  Ibid.  Oxford  in  1836. 

*  Cp.  R.  M.  Nov.  4,  1837  ;  Allon,  9  Allon,  164. 
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was  opened  as  an  Independent  Congregational  Chapel.1  The 
dependent  village  chapels,  established  fin  harmony  with  epi- 
scopalian sympathies '  by  Sherman,  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
seceders.2 

St.  Mary's  Chapel  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of 
church  extension  in  Reading.  But  the  spread  of  the  town,  west 
and  east,  resulted  in  the  building  of  Trinity  Church  in  Oxford 
Road  in  1826,3  and,  through  the  munificence  of  its  first  in- 
cumbent, of  St.  John's  Church,  in  Watlington  Street,  in  1837.4 
In  1844  a  new  church  was  opened  at  Earley.5  The  older 
churches  meanwhile  built  galleries  or  additions,6  renewed  their 
organs,7  and  about  1826  introduced  gaslight  in  aid  of  the 
Sunday  evening  services  which  became  usual  about  1818.8  The 
passion  for  restoration  set  in  soon  after  1840.9 

The  clarion  of  the  Oxford  Movement  had  not  yet  challenged 
either  practice  or  doctrine.10  The  local  churches  had  their  own 
selection  of  psalms  and  hymns.11  Some  forms  of  spiritual  vigour 
were  at  a  low  ebb.  In  1814,  when  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  held 
his  triennial  Visitation  and  Confirmation  at  St.  Mary's  Church, 
it  was  remarked  that f  those  confirmed  were  chiefly  females  from 
the  country  '.12  In  1848  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  a  charge  at 
Reading  thought  it  needful  to  urge  that  there  should  be  in  every 
church  '  a  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  not  less  than  once 
a  month ',  and  at  least  two  full  services  a  week.13  The  first 
mention  of  a  harvest  festival  in  Reading  occurs  in  1847.14  The 
high  pew,  the  heavy  gallery,  the '  three-decker ',  the  mural  scroll 
and  sepulchral  urn,  the  prim  furniture,  the  pulpit  cushion  with 
its  gold  tassels,15  the  minister's  black  gown  and  gloves,  the 
scanty  music,  the  neglected  precincts,16  were  notes  of  a  system 

1  R.  M.  June  10,  1837  ;  June  15,  8  Cp.  R.  S.  A.  75 ;   Berks.  Chron. 
1839.  Dec.  16,  1826  ;  R.  M.  May  26, 1834. 

2  Allon,  207.  9  Cp.  R.  M.  Aug.  12,  1843;  Jan. 

3  R.  M.  Nov.  27,  1826 ;   Aug.  27,  29,  April  15,  Aug.  5,  1848 ;  Oct.  13, 
1832.  1849. 

4  R.  M.  April  29,  1837.  10  The '  Oxford  Tracts '  are  noticed 

5  R.  M.  April  27,  1844.  in  R.  M.  Dec.  22,  1838. 

6  Cp.  R.  M.  July  23,  1821.  »  R.  M.  Oct.  28,  1837. 

7  It  would  appear  that  St.  Giles's  12  R.  S.  A.  29. 
Church  had  no  organ  before  1817  13  R.  M.  Oct.  14,  1848. 
(R.  S.  A.  51, 62),  when  the  proposal  to  "  R.  M.  Oct.  16,  1847. 
introduce  one  causeda strike  among  1B  R.  S.  A.  62. 

the  choir  (Octog.  12).   Cp.  C.  389.  16  Cp.  R.  M.  Jan.  15,  1848. 

D2 
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which  depended  greatly  on  evangelical  fervour  in  the  pulpit 
to  redeem  it  from  dreariness.  The  preacher  sought,  often  by 
exhausting  effort,  to  evoke  emotional  sympathy :  proof  of 
success  was  a  congregation  '  bathed  in  tears  V  Otherwise 
sundered,  Churchman  and  Dissenter  often  drew  near  to  one 
another  in  faith.  Cadogan  was  intimate  with  Baptist  and  In- 
dependent pastors;2  Sherman,  afterwards  minister  of  Surrey 
Chapel  in  London,  contemplated,  in  1831,  taking  Anglican 
orders ; 3  and  the  history  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel  proves 
that  no  very  wide  gap  separated  a  certain  school  of  Noncon- 
formity from  the  school  then  dominant  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

Not  all  the  merit  of  her  greatest  sons,  however,  could  disguise 
the  fact  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Established  Church  rested  in 
part  at  least  upon  a  baleful  legacy  of  inequitable  privilege.  None 
but  a  Churchman  could  reach  the  full  status  of  a  citizen ;  the 
Dissenter  was  borne  back  by  legal  enactment  and  social  ostra- 
cism. Government  and  administration,  national  and  municipal, 
was  a  fenced  preserve  for  professors  of  Anglican  principles. 
The  Universities  were  closed  to  Dissenters ;  the  great  educational 
foundations  were  controlled  by  Churchmen.  Every  Noncon- 
formist place  of  worship  had  to  be  entered  on  the  bishop's  regis- 
ter. For  marriage  (except  in  the  case  of  Quakers  and  Jews), 
or  for  burial,  the  Dissenter  had  to  seek  in  a  place  of  worship  not 
his  own  the  services  of  a  strange  minister.  The  law  required 
him  to  affront  his  conscience  by  paying  rates  to  support  a  Church 
whose  teaching  he  opposed.4  From  such  wrongs  sprang  sec- 
tarian rancour,  corroding  local  life.  Stormy  scenes  outraged 
the  Reading  vestries.  A  town's  meeting  summoned  in  1837 
to  consider  legislation  on  church-rates  dissolved  in  tumult :  a 
solicitor  of  standing  was  not  ashamed  to  call  for  ( three  groans 
for  the  Dissenters  '.5  The  vindication  of  religious  equality  was 
long  delayed.  The  first  marriage  in  a  Reading  chapel  was  per- 
formed in  1837 :  but  the  grievance  of  church-rates  smouldered 
and  flamed  until  1868,  and  not  until  1869  did  any  Mayor  of 


1  Allon,  169,  462.  4  Cp.  R.  M.  Dec.  23,  1833  ;  April 

2  Davis,  54 ;  Legg,  53.  15,  1837  ;  Feb.  18,  1843 ;  May  8, 

3  Cp.  R.  M.  Feb.  28, 1831 ;  Allon,  1847 ;  Colborne,  106. 
216.  5  R.M.April  15,  1837. 
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Reading  carry  his  robes  and  chain  to  a  Nonconformist  place 
of  worship.1 

Nonconformity  throve  in  Reading,  notwithstanding  disabili- 
ties. Reading  and  Thatcham  were  regarded  as  the  head-quarters 
of  Dissent  in  Berkshire,2  and  it  was  remarked  that  many  per- 
sons from  the  near  villages  attended  Reading  chapels.3  The 
senior  denominations  were  the  Baptists,  the  Independents,  and 
the  Friends.  An ( Anabaptist '  congregation  existed  in  Reading 
prior  to  1656 ;  Bunyan  preached  to  them  in  1688.*  Between 
1767  and  1796  their  numbers  greatly  increased  under  the 
pastorate  of  Thomas  Davis.5  Offshoots  from  the  parent  chapel 
in  Hosier  Street  arose  in  Minster  Street  and  among  the  poor 
population  of  Silver  Street.6  From  1820  to  1837  John  Howard 
Hinton,  tall  and  spare,  a  preacher  of  power,  was  the  Baptist 
minister  in  Reading.7  His  missionary  zeal  caused  him  to 
preach  to  the  crowd  on  Forbury  Hill  during  the  cheese  fairs.8 
He  acquired  note  for  his  denunciation  of  slavery,  his  zeal  for 
education,  and  his  opposition  to  church-rates.9  In  him  Tem- 
perance found  its  first  public  advocate  in  Reading.10  To  him 
was  largely  due  the  building  in  1834  of  e  the  elegant  chapel ' 
in  King's  Road,  whither  the  Baptists  moved  their  head-quarters.11 
After  leaving  Reading  in  1837 12  he  filled  several  high  posts  in 
connexion  with  his  society  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  United 
States.13  The  Independent  Chapel  in  Broad  Street  dated  from 
1800,14  but  the  society  itself  originated  in  the  great  secessions 
under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  Trinity  Chapel,  opened 
in  Queen's  Road  in  1849,  represented  an  offshoot  or  secession 
from  the  older  institution  in  Broad  Street.15  The  Friends' 
Meeting,  which  claimed  George  Fox  and  William  Penn  among 
its  early  supporters,  and  had  survived  severe  persecution  in  the 

1  In  1837    Samuel   Collier  and         7  Ibid.  62. 
Jane  Davis,  both  of  Reading,  were         8  Ibid.  65. 
married  by  J.  H.  Hinton  in  King's         9  Ibid.  67. 

Road  Baptist  Chapel  (R.  M.  July        10  R.  M.  Sept.  10, 1832. 
29,  1837).    In  1869  Peter  Spokes,        "  R.  M.  July  21,  1834. 
Mayor,  attended  in  state  Trinity        12  R.  M.  Dec.  2,  1837. 
Congregational  Church.  13  Davis,   68-9 ;    R.  0.  Dec.    20, 

2  R.  M.  Dec.  10,  1842.  1873. 

3  Stranger,  132.  "  Cp.  R.  M.  Dec.  7, 1850. 

4  Davis,  19  ;  C.  127,  232.  15  Cp.  R.  M.  Sept.  2, 1848 ;  March 

5  Ibid.  35.  24,  1849 ;  Jones,  24. 

6  Ibid.  60. 
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seventeenth  century,  worshipped,  as  now,  in  Church  Street. 
The  Quakers  were  few,  but  their  reputation  for  pure  benevolence 
was  undimmed.  The  congregations  formed  by  John  Wesley 
seem  to  have  failed  in  permanence ;  but  there  were  Wesleyan 
chapels  in  London  Street  (1814)  ,J  and  in  Church  Street  (181 7)  .a 
Primitive  Methodists  were  established  in  Silver  Street.3  From 
1811  to  1813  Unitarians  gathered  '  in  Mr.  Sim's  workshop  in 
Mill  Lane ' ;  *  in  1813  they  occupied  a  chapel  in  London  Street, 
but  lack  of  support  forced  them  to  quit  it  in  1820.5  The  piety 
of  the  French  priests  lodged  at  the  King's  Arms  Inn  on  Castle 
Hill  gave  rise,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  congregation  in  Reading.6  They  wor- 
shipped in  a  building  on  the  east  side  of  Vastern  Lane  until 
1838,7  when  the  munificence  of  James  Wheble,  of  Woodley 
Lodge,  raised  in  the  Abbey  precincts  the  existing  Church  of 
St.  James,  of  which  Welby  Pugin  was  architect.8  Minor  Non- 
conformist sects  were  the  ( Cudworthians ',  who  embraced  s  cor- 
puscular philosophy  ',9  Sandemonians,  and  Universalists.  Jews 
were  said  to  be  numerous,  but  they  had  no  synagogue.  An 
( old  Presbyterian  Chapel '  in  Minster  Street  is  mentioned  in 
reference  to  1808.10  Few  Nonconformist  societies  escaped  during 
this  period  the  malady  of  secession.11 

Religious  energy  spent  itself  more  and  more  in  propagandist 
institutions.  Cadogan  had  founded,  and  supported  largely  out 
of  his  own  purse,  four  Sunday  Schools,  which  in  1802  were 
attended  by  120  poor  children.12  Smaller  Sunday  Schools 
existed  in  the  other  parishes ;  and  in  1796  a  Sunday  School 
in  connexion  with  the  Independent  Chapel  was  '  kept  in  the 
Duke's  Head  Yard  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Chalk  at  a  salary'.13 
These  schools  at  first  taught  reading  and  writing,  but  their 
sphere  was  narrowed  after  the  founding  of  week-day  elementary 
schools  in  1810  and  1813.  The  forming  of  the  Auxiliary 

1  R.  S.  A.  17.  7  Octog.  75 ;  Man,  130. 

2  R.  S.  A.  57, 62 ;  R.  M.  March  10,  8  R.  M.  Dec.  16,  1837. 
1834.  9  Octog.  104 ;  Man,  130. 

3  R.  M.  Sept.  16,  1837 ;  Oct.  8,  10  Allon,  162. 

1842 ;  Octog.  102.  u  Cp.  R.  M.  March  7,  1846 ;  Col- 

4  R.  S.  A.  7 ;  R.  M.  Dec.  23, 1811 ;      borne,  67. 

Nov.  15,  1813.  12  C.  362 ;  cp.  also  144,  232. 

5  Cp.  Octog.  97.  13  Legg,  41. 

6  Man,  130. 
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Bible  Society  in  1809,  of  the  Berkshire  Sunday  School  Union 
in  1816,  of  the  Berkshire  Church  Missionary  Association  in 
1818,  of  a  branch  society  for  converting  the  Jews  in  1827,1 
of  the  Auxiliary  Hibernian  Society,  in  1828,  to  promote  Pro- 
testant principles  in  Ireland,  of  a  branch  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Temperance  Society  in  1832,2  of  a  Church  Pastoral  Aid 
Society,3  and  of  a  Church  of  England  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  about  1847,  are  further  instances  of  the  religious 
activity  of  the  period. 

Despite  the  clash  of  sect  and  dogma,  solidarity  marked  the 
defence  of  certain  fundamentals  in  practice  and  opinion.  Church 
and  Chapel  vigilantly  upheld  the  observance  of  Sunday.  In 
1841  the  Thames  Commissioners,  in  consequence  of  protests, 
prohibited  barges  from  travelling  on  Sundays.4  The  introduc- 
tion of  Sunday  trains  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  in  1842 
provoked  protest  from  ministers  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames.5 
Again,  the  waning  fires  of  Puritanism  still  blazed  fiercely  against 
the  '  Papist  '.6  In  1825  a  public  meeting  in  Reading  demanded 
the  retention  of  the  inequitable  Penal  Laws.  In  1845  the  Cor- 
poration was  induced  to  petition  the  Government  against  the 
Maynooth  grant.7  In  1850  the  greatest  meeting  known  in 
Reading  for  many  years  vehemently  denounced  the  establish- 
ment in  the  kingdom  of  a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.8  ( Popery ' 
and  'Tractarian  aggression'  from  time  to  time  caused  the 
columns  of  the  local  press  to  be  filled  with  acrid  controversy.9 
Lastly,  there  was  abhorrence  of  any  lapse  from  religious 
orthodoxy.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  abuse  was 
heaped  upon  the  French  revolutionists,  and  upon  the  followers 
of  Priestley.  In  1838,  when  Robert  Owen  visited  Reading, 
the  municipal  authorities  denied  him  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall.10 
Every  pulpit  assailed  his  views ;  the  Reading  Mercury  pro- 
nounced him  insane.11  A  Dissenting  minister,  who  in  1839  met 
him  publicly  in  argument,  received  a  handsome  testimonial.12 

1  R.M.  March  19,  1827.          7  R.  M.  March  29,  May  10  and 

2  R.  M.  Sept.  10,  1832.         17,  June  14,  1845. 

3  R.  M.  Nov.  3,  1837.  8  R.  M.  Nov.  9,  1850. 

*  R.  M.  Nov.  20,  1841.  9  Cp.  R.  M.  Aug.  3,  1850. 

B  R.  M.  April  2,  1842.  10  Colborne,  41-2. 

6  Cp.  R.  M.  June  26,  1847.  n  R.  M.  Dec.  1838. 

12  R.M.March  9,  1839. 
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The  strong  rally  in  defence  of  Sabbatarianism,  Protestantism, 
and  orthodoxy  rested  upon  an  underlying  agreement  which  has 
since  suffered  a  slow  disintegration.  The  ground  of  conflict  and 
the  weapons  have  alike  changed;  and  though  the  will  of  the 
nation,  when  challenged,  may  still  move  authoritatively  in  these 
directions,  yet,  after  Newman  and  Darwin  had  spoken,  the  old 
confident  unanimity  for  ever  ceased. 

Reading  and  the  great  War. — An  inland  country  town  could 
play  no  direct  part  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  yet  during  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  people  of  Reading  were 
familiar  with  the  beat  of  drum,  the  King's  uniform,  and  prisoners 
of  war.  Troops  were  quartered  in  the  town ;  magazines  of 
powder  were  kept  here;1  five  public-houses  in  London  Street 
were  used  as  recruiting  stations  for  the  Cavalry  and  the  Line.2 
The  chief  recruiting  was  among  wagoners  and  farm  servants  on 
market-day,  and  persuasion  sometimes  passed  into  violence.3 
An  instance  is  recorded  when  the  victims,  in  this  country  as 
sometimes  in  France,  sought  escape  in  self-injury.  f  Yesterday 
two  young  men,  who  had  enlisted  with  a  recruiting  party  of 
the  4th  Regiment  of  Foot  in  this  town,  came  to  the  shocking 
resolution  of  cutting  off  their  fingers  to  render  themselves  unfit 
for  the  service.  To  effect  it,  they  repaired  to  a  tombstone  in 
St.  Mary's  churchyard,  on  which  with  a  knife  they  deliberately 
cut  off  the  fore  and  next  finger  of  each  other's  right  hand/4 

Troops  were  continually  coming  and  going,  or  passing  through 
the  town.  At  noon  on  Jan.  1,  1801,  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Light  Dragoons  firefeux  dejoie  in  the  Market  Place,  and  give 
three  cheers  in  honour  of  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.5  The  Oxford  Loyal  Volunteers  come  to 
Reading  to  drill.6  The  20th  Light  Horse  and  the  Oxford 
Militia  pass  through  on  their  way  to  Ireland,7  and  the  Hunting- 
don Militia  march  in  to  relieve  the  Buffs.8  The  f  officers  lately 
belonging  to  the  garrison  at  Pampeluna'  march  through  Reading 
on  their  route  to  Thame.9  Two  troops  of  Blues  leave  Reading 

1  E.  S.  A.  18.  6  R.  M.  Aug.  27,  1804. 

2  Octog.  81.  7  B.  S.  A.  6. 

3  Cp.  Octog.  32.  8  Ibid. 

4  R.  M.  March  9,  1801.  9  R.  S.  A.  7. 
6  R.M.Jan.  5,  1801. 
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in  haste  in  order  to  quell,  if  necessary,  the  threatened  riot  at 
Spafields.1  In  1814,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  England 
of  the  Allied  Sovereigns, ( two  troops  of  the  9th  Light  Dragoons 
marched  into  this  town  to  escort  the  foreign  princes  who  are 
expected  through  here'.2  Very  early  one  morning  in  1815 
disbanded  soldiers  line  London  Street,  clad  in  a  mixture  of 
regimentals  and  plain  dress,  hastily  summoned  back  to  the 
colours  because  Napoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba.3  Sometimes 
a  weary  line  of  prisoners  of  war,  guarded  by  soldiers,  would  halt 
in  Reading.  All  these  martial  proceedings  enlivened  the  streets 
of  Reading,  and  in  more  than  one  way.  It  was  not  unknown 
for  young  officers  to  '  sacrifice  to  the  shrine  of  Bacchus ',  pull 
bells  at  midnight,  and  conclude  their  revels  by  knocking  down 
the  watchman.4 

There  were  two  bodies  of  Reading  Volunteers.  Two  companies 
were  raised  in  1795  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  strength 
was  about  200  :  officers  and  men  received  pay  from  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  men's  uniforms  were  provided  by  public  subscrip- 
tion.6 The  force  was  newly  raised  when  it  was  called  upon  to 
quell,  with  fixed  bayonets,  a  disturbance  which  broke  out  in 
Reading  between  some  Irish  Dragoons  and  workmen  of  the 
town.6  In  1798  the  country  was  in  danger  of  invasion,  and 
in  response  to  an  appeal  for  volunteers  Reading  raised  three 
more  companies,  organized  as  grenadiers,  centre,  and  light 
infantry.  This  second  contingent  bore  its  own  charges,  and 
received  no  pay.7  In  1799  the  Reading  Volunteers,  together 
with  other  Berkshire  forces,  were  reviewed  by  George  III  on 
Bulmershe  Heath.  Both  the  Reading  Volunteer  contingents 
were  dissolved  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1801,  and  their  colours 
were  hung  in  St.  Lawrence's  Church;  but  upon  the  speedy 
renewal  of  war  they  were  reassembled.  The  unpaid  contingent 
took  the  title  of  the  ( Loyal  Reading  Volunteers ',  and  the  two 
contingents  together  mustered  more  than  600.8  In  1809,  all 
fear  of  invasion  having  passed  away,  the  Volunteers  were  dis- 
banded,9 but  many  of  them  were  drafted  into  the  local  militia 

1  E.  S.  A.  59.  6  R.  M.  July  9,  1795. 

2  R.  S.  A.  21.  7  Man,  89,  180. 

3  Octog.  71.  8  Ibid.  180-3. 

4  R.  S.  A.  60.  9  R.  M.  Sept.  25,  1809. 
6  C.  455 ;  Man,  179-80. 
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regiment,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Blandford.1  The 
uniform  of  the  Reading  Volunteers  was  blue  with  scarlet 
facings ;  and  they  had  ( an  excellent  band  '.2  The  local  militia 
were  recruited  chiefly  from  the  tradesmen  of  Reading.3  Each 
parish  in  Reading  had  to  find  fifty  men.  The  task  was  not 
easy,  and  the  overseers  were  obliged  to  advertise  for  '  aspiring 
heroes  ',  and  to  offer  a  bounty  of  two  guineas  a  man.4  The 
ballot  was  also  put  into  force;  but  £10  would  purchase  two 
years5  exemption.5  The  Royal  Berkshire  Militia6  was  'nearly 
as  oppressive  as  conscription  '.7  As  much  as  £80  was  paid  for 
a  substitute.8  Both  these  bodies  were  frequently  mustered  in 
Reading  to  be  drilled,  or  to  celebrate  an  occasion. 

The  prisoners,  however,  were  perhaps  the  most  impressive 
reminder  of  the  war.  Those  who  came  to  Reading  represented 
six  nationalities :  a  striking  illustration  of  the  general  hostility 
which  at  one  time  menaced  this  country.  In  1800  bands  of 
300  and  600  French  prisoners  passed  through  Reading.9  In 
1806  French  prisoners,  numbering  500,  halted  in  Reading  on 
their  way  to  Norman  Cross ; 10  and  in  1813  another  large  party, 
( presenting  a  very  miserable  appearance/  were  lodged  in  the 
stables  of  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn.11  In  the  same  year  c  150 
Dutch  officers  taken  at  the  Isle  of  Java'  were  in  Reading  for 
some  time  on  parole.12  Norwegians,  ( prisoners  of  war  in  this 
town,'  thanked  Mr.  J.  B.  Monck  in  1814  for  his  protest  against 
the  blockade  of  their  country  by  the  British  fleet ; 13  and  about 
the  same  date  a  body  of  Americans,  f  prisoners  in  this  town,' 
were  removed  to  Devonshire,  f  because  they  did  not  behave 
properly.' u  In  1814  there  were  German  and  Danish  prisoners 
cin  residence'  in  the  town.15  Two  of  the  Danes  committed 
suicide,  and  in  general  the  lot  of  the  prisoners  was  not  enviable. 
The  townspeople,  however,  entered  into  social  relations  with 
them,  and  did  their  best  to  alleviate  their  misfortunes.  They 
bought  their  ingenious  curiosities  carved  out  of  mutton  bones ; 

1  See  p.  89;  Man,  183.  9  E.M.  Oct.  13,  1800. 

2  Man,  180.  10  E.  M.  June  2,  1806. 
8  Octog.  35.  "  Octog.  34. 

4  R.  M.  Feb.  28,  1814.  12  R.  S.  A.  7. 

5  R.S.A.  12,  16.  "R.S.A.  19. 

6  R.  M.  June  4,  1804.  "  R.  S.  A.  22. 

7  Octog.  35.  15  Octog.  33. 

8  Ibid. 
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a  leading  doctor  attended  the  Danes  gratuitously;  a  benevolent 
Quaker  befriended  the  Frenchmen  ;  and  concerts  were  organized 
and  subscriptions  given  to  raise  a  fund  to  enable  them  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  to  return  to  their  homes.1  Some  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  f  living  so  long  in  the  town  that  they  had 
many  friends  who  regretted  their  departure'.2 

Politics  of  the  Period. — In  1802,  when  the  population  of 
Reading  was  nearly  10,000,  the  number  of  parliamentary 
electors  was  estimated  at  560 ; 3  and  in  1830,  upon  the  eve  of 
the  Reform  Act,  when  the  population  was  nearly  16,000,  the 
number  was  computed  at  1,200.4  By  a  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1716,  the  right  of  election  was  adjudged  to  be 
not  in  free  burgesses  as  such,  but  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough  paying  scot  and  lot.5  In  1816  the  Corporation,  which 
formerly  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  burgesses  of 
Parliament,  '  supposed  they  still  had  influence  enough  to  return 
one  member/ 6 

Ten  parliamentary  elections,  eight  of  them  contested,  took 
place  in  Reading  between  1801  and  1835.  The  procedure  was 
rough  and  unscrupulous.  Speeches  were  delivered  at  the  Town 
Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  the  nominations,  to  a  noisy  audience 
of  both  parties,  and  at  dinners  of  supporters  held  at  the  principal 
inns;  but  the  real  battle  was  fought,  not  seldom  literally,  in 
the  streets.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Tories 7  were  at  the  Bear 
Inn ; 8  of  the  Whigs  (or  Reformers)  at  the  Crown,  where  the 
bowling  green  was  a  well-known  place  of  assembly.9  At 
election  time  special  constables  were  sworn  in  to  aid  in  keeping 
the  peace.10  The  polling  might  last  for  eight  days ;  n  voting 
was  public ;  the  likelihood  of  a  close  finish  prompted  desperate 
expedients.  Violence,  vituperation,  beer,  threats,  and  bribes 
were  the  accustomed  weapons.  Party  rancour  led  to  boycotting 
in  trade,  and  to  division  in  families.12  Fights  at  the  Town 

1  Man,  107 ;  R.  M.  Jan.  31,  1814.  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  local 

2  Octog.  66.  newspapers  in  Dec.,  1832  (R.  M. 

3  C.  460.  Dec.  17,  1832). 

4  Berks.  Chron.  July  31,  1830.  8  Octog.  146. 
6  C.  459-60.    Vid.  ante,  p.  29,          9  Ibid.  15. 

n.  4.  10  Cp.  R.S.A.  77. 

6  R.  S.  A.  60.  «  Berks.  Chron.  June  24,  1826. 

7  The  word  '  Conservative '  was        "  Octog.  134. 
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Hall  door  heralded  the  contests  of  1818  and  1826.1  In  1818, 
in  order  to  secure  first  entiy,  the  chiefs  of  one  party  scrambled 
through  a  window  £from  Mr.  Blandy's  garden'.2  Treating 
was  a  normal  incident :  s  the  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  con- 
fusion that  ensued  were  a  disgrace  to  any  cause/  3  In  1812 
a  butt  of  strong  beer  stood  open  in  London  Street : 4  in  1826 
the  Reformers  referred  their  friends  to  the  Crown  Inn,  f  where 
strong  beer  will  be  supplied  at  the  tap/5  In  1818  fMr. 
Garland  and  Mr.  Tanner,  brewers,  threatened  to  turn  out  of 
their  houses  all  who  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Weyland  '.6  Large 
sums  were  dissipated  in  bribes.  In  one  instance  a  man  received 
£50  for  his  vote.7  Voters  often  hung  back,  waiting  to  be  bribed ; 
some  were  kept  drunk  till  wanted.8  In  1830  Dr.  Lushington, 
a  distinguished  Reformer,  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty,  was  told  by  a  leading  supporter  that  he  could 
only  ensure  his  return  for  Reading  by  judicious  bribery.9  The 
expenses  of  election  in  1827  were  said  to  exceed  £10,000,10  and 
the  expenses  of  a  scrutiny  in  connexion  with  it  were  said  to 
amount  to  as  much  again.11  In  1841  Mr.  Thomas  Mills,  a 
candidate  at  the  Reading  election  of  that  year,  petitioned  against 
the  return  of  Mr.  Charles  Russell  and  Viscount  Chelsea.12 
Evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  stated 
that  voters  had  been  offered  bribes  of  £20  ( or  a  situation  on 
the  railway  39  £45, '  a  berth  as  landlord  of  a  public-house,'  and 
payment  of  rent  amounting  to  £27.  Hostile  voters  had  been 
made  drunk  at  the  Bear  Inn  j  and  had  then  been  removed  in 
a  post-chaise  to  a  place  of  custody.  At  fourteen  inns  there  had 
been  '  profligate  expenditure 3  for  a  month  before  the  election. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  inquiry  Mr.  Mills  withdrew  his  petition.13 
Subsequently  a  Select  Committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into 
alleged  corrupt  practices  at  certain  places,  including  Reading, 
elicited  the  fact  that  Mills  and  the  sitting  members  had  come 
to  terms.  The  bargain  was  that  one  of  the  members  should 

1  Octog.  138.  8  Octog.  156. 

2R.S.A.  78.  9  Ibid. 

3  R.  S.A.  76.  10  Octog.  145. 

4  Octog.  131.  "  Octog.  148. 

5  Octog.  138.  12  R.M.  Sept.  11,  1841. 

6  R.  S.  A.  78.  13  R.  M.  April  30,  1842. 

7  Ibid. 
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resign  before  the  end  of  the  current  session,  and  that  both  should 
endeavour  to  secure  the  election  of  Mills  in  his  place.  If  Mills 
were  not  returned  the  sitting  members  were  to  compensate  him 
with  £2,000.1  No  further  proceedings  were  taken,  but  when 
in  August,  1842,  Viscount  Chelsea  applied  for  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Goulburn, 
refused  to  become  a  party  to  proceedings  of  which  '  he  could 
not  approve'.2  In  1849  the  Daily  News  observed:  ( Reading 
has  got  a  dishonest  reputation.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Mr.  Talfourd,  not  a  member  has  sat  for  this  town  for  years 
except  by  the  well-understood  purchase  of  the  voters/  3 

Candidates  were  assailed  with  vulgar  slander  and  abuse. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Monck  was  in  1812  falsely  reported  to  be  a  Roman 
Catholic.4  Mr.  C.  F.  Palmer  in  1818  was  twitted  with  his  wife's 
pension,5  Mr.  Wakefield  in  1826  with  his  son's  elopement  with 
a  young  lady,6  and  Mr.  Spence  with  the  fact  that  his  father  was 
a  dentist,  a  profession  then  held  in  contempt.7  Dr.  Lushington 
in  1830  was  accused  of  advocating  the  sale  of  dead  bodies, 
because  he  had  supported  the  Anatomy  Bill.8  In  1849  Mr. 
John  F.  Stanford,  candidate  for  Reading,  introduced  a  new 
vulgarity  by  publicly  offering,  if  returned,  to  choose  a  wife  in 
Reading.9  Candidates  exerted  themselves  to  win  the  plaudits 
of  a  populace  hardly  any  of  whom  possessed  votes.  Much  care 
was  therefore  spent  on  processions.  Shouting  mobs,  headed  by 
garland  women,  paraded  the  streets,  dragging  the  candidate  in 
his  carriage.10  ( The  whole  procession  looked  like  a  wild  Bac- 
chanalian rout.' n  The  declaration  of  the  poll  witnessed  the 
boisterous  climax;  in  return  for  the  risky  honour  of  being 
chaired  round  the  town,  the  successful  candidates  were  expected 
to  throw  silver  among  the  crowd.12  The  natural  sequel  of 
elections  thus  conducted  was  the  threat  of  a  petition  by  the 

1  R.  M.  July  30,  1842.  «  Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.D.,  Bio- 

2  R.  M.  Aug.  6,  1842.  graphical  Sketch  by  his  Son,  p.  55. 

3  R.  M.  Aug.  11,  1849.  12  Cp.  R.  S.  A.  79  ;  R.  M.  March 

4  Octog.  131.  20,  1820;  Jan.  12,  1835;  July  29, 

5  Ibid.  132.  1837 ;  Octog.  15.    In  1847  Talfourd 

6  Ibid.  137.  abandoned  the  usual  practice  of 

7  Ibid.  throwing  money  and  substituted 

8  Ibid.  153-4.  gifts  of  £10  to  the  Dispensary  and 

9  R.M.  Aug.  11,  1849-  £10  to  the  Philanthropic  Institu- 
10  R.M.  April  12,  1819  ;  June  4,      tion  (R.  M.  Sept.  25, 1847). 

1832;  cp.  R.S.A.  76,  78. 
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defeated  party.  Twice  Mr.  Charles  Fyshe  Palmer,1  who 
was  seven  times  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  Reading,2 
foiled  attempts  to  unseat  him,  and  his  reception  on  these 
occasions  by  his  Reading  supporters  was  long  remembered. 
Seated  in  .( a  Roman  triumphal  car  ',  preceded  by  '  a  herald 
dressed  in  orange  with  green  ostrich  feathers  in  his  cap  and 
mounted  on  a  beautiful  white  horse 5,  bands  of  music,  trumpeters, 
and  ( young  women  in  Grecian  costume  ',  he  was  escorted  into 
Reading  by  a  variegated  cavalcade  a  mile  in  length.  Celebration 
banquets  followed  at  all  the  leading  inns.3  It  is  indeed  pro- 
bable that  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  a  parliamentary  election 
was  regarded  as  a  jovial  occasion  when  the  laws  of  order  were 
silent,  when  lively  scenes  were  common,  when  money  circulated 
briskly,  and  beer  could  be  had  for  the  asking.  If  the  Mayor,  as 
Returning  Officer,  viewed  the  occasion  with  less  favour  he  had 
some  excuse.  A  charge  of  partiality  might  expose  him  to  '  very 
uncivil  treatment V  He  might  be  reminded  'that  there  was 
such  a  place  as  Newgate  for  an  unjust  magistrate  }.5  In  1818, 
e  going  through  the  Market  Place,  he  was  spit  upon ;  near  High 
Bridge  some  person  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder ;  while  he  looked 
round,  another  on  the  opposite  side  of  him  fired  a  blunderbuss 
close  to  his  ear  \6 

Yet,  notwithstanding  a  narrow  franchise  and  corrupt  custom, 
public  opinion  spoke  out  clearly  on  the  subject  of  Reform. 

1  Charles  Fyshe  Palmer  was  born  feet  three  inches  in  height,  whence 
in  1769,  and  lived  in  the  neighbour-  his  nickname  'Long  Fyshe'.     His 
hood  of  Reading  most  of  his  life,  manners    are    described   as   '  old- 
He  married  in  1805  Lady  Madelina  fashioned  and  courtly1  (Recollec- 
Gordon,   second   daughter  of  the  tions,  ii.  69).    In  1818  Miss  Mitford 
fourth  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  the  writes:    'Our  candidate  is  vastly 
pension  which  this  lady  received  in  like  a  mop-stick,  or,  rather  a  tall 
virtue  of  certain   public  services  hop-pole,  or   an   extremely    long 
rendered  by  Colonel    Sir    George  fishing-rod,  or  anything  that  is  all 
Sinclair,  her  first  husband,  was  a  length  and  no  substance ;  three  or 
cause  of  accusation    against  Mr.  four  yards  of  brown  thread  would  be 
Palmer  when  he  stood  for  Parlia-  as  like  him  as  anything,  if  one  could 
ment.     He  contested  Reading  for  contrive  to  make  it  stand  upright ' 
the  first  time  in  1818,  and  retired  (L'Estrange,ii.  31  ;Lyon,  128, 144-5). 
from  public  life  in  1841.    He  died  2  R.  M.  Jan.  28,  1843. 
in  1843.     Mr.  Palmer  was  described  3  R.  M.  April  12,  1819 ;   cp.  also 
as  '  a  humane,  benevolent,  neigh-  Octog.  148. 
bourly,  country  gentleman  '  (R.  M.  *  R.  S.  A.  83. 
Jan.  28,  1843).     In  person  he  was  5  R.  S.  A.  78. 
'  upright  as  a  pike ',  thin,  and  six  '  R.  S.  A.  83. 
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Between  1818  and  1835  only  one  member  not  pledged  to  Reform 
was  sent  by  Reading  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  he 
supported  the  Reform  Bill.1  The  sober  yet  earnest  aspirations 
of  a  thoughtful  middle  class,  the  backbone  of  the  Reform  move- 
ment, were  more  significant  than  the  traditional  licence  of 
electoral  conflict.  The  searching  reform  of  national  institutions, 
the  riddance  of  caste  ascendency  in  politics,  and  the  mitigation 
of  oppression,  were  the  watchwords  of  a  memorable  epoch. 
These  themes  were  expounded  in  Reading  by  the  parliamentary 
candidates;  by  politicians  from  without,  such  as  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  the  Radical  leader,  who  several  times  made  speeches  in 
Reading,2  and  William  Cobbett,  who  in  1822  addressed  a  large 
audience  at  the  Upper  Ship  Inn ;  3  by  townsmen  of  position ;  and 
by  the  local  press,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Reading  Mercury 
quickly  evolved  or  adopted  the  leading  article  for  the  purpose.4 
Public  events  afforded  many  opportunities  for  the  exercise  and 
concentration  of  the  convictions  thus  awakened.  The  suspension 
by  Lord  Liverpool  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  1817,5  when 
three  of  the  Manchester  c  blanketeers 3  were  lodged  in  Reading 
gaol ; 6  the  ( Peterloo '  massacre  of  1819 ; 7  the  miserable  conflict 
in  1820  over  the  status  of  Queen  Caroline,  everywhere  regarded 
as  the  victim  of  royal  oppression  ; 8  the  fine  of  £2,000  inflicted 
in  1821  on  (  that  tried  patriot ',  Sir  Francis  Burdett ; 9  the 
cause  of  independence  in  Greece  and  Spain  in  1823 ; 10  the 
notorious  £  Dorsetshire  Election '  in  1831  ; u  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  within  the  British  dominions ; 12  the  mitigation  of  the 
Penal  Code ; 13  the  Corn  Bill  of  1815,  which  sought  to  maintain 
the  price  of  English  wheat  above  80s.  a  quarter ;  the  Property 
Tax,  introduced  by  Pitt  in  1799,  and  continued  till  1816,  which 

1  Dean  Milman  in  1820  speaks      Despotism  and  Corruption  '  (R.  M. 
of  Reading  as  '  this  town  of  Radical      March  12,  1832.) 

darkness '    (Henry  Hart   Milman,         B  R.  M.  June  9,  1817. 
D.D.,p.  69).  •  Cp.  R.  S.  A.  66. 

2  Cp.  R.  M.  June  4, 1832.  T  R.  M.  Oct.  25,  1819. 

3  R.  M.  Nov.  18, 1822.  8  R.  M.  Dec.  11,   1820  ;    Jan.  1 
*  In  1832  Mr.  F.  P.  Cowslade,      and  8,  1821. 

editor  and  joint-proprietor  of  the  9  R.  M.  May  14,  1821. 

Reading  Mercury,  was  presented  10  R.  M.  June  23,  1823. 

with  a  piece  of  plate,  in  the  in-  u  Cp.  R.  M.  Nov.  14,  1831. 

Bcription  upon  which  the  Mercury  is  ia  Cp.  R.  M.  April  8, 1833 ;  Aug.  4, 

thus  apostrophized :  '  Noble  Engine  1834. 

of  Freedom,  may  thine  energy  never  1S  Cp.  R.  M.  Feb.  21, 1831. 

be    cramped  by  the   Minions    of 
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exacted  ten  per  cent,  from  all  incomes  above  £200  a  year ; l 
the  Window  Tax ; — these  were  some  of  the  causes  and  occasions 
which  during  this  period  drew  sympathy,  protest,  or  money  from 
Reading  townsmen.  The  grievance  of  taxation  emerges  again 
and  again  in  their  speeches.  At  a  meeting  in  1831,  which 
lasted  from  just  after  noon  till  5  p.m.,  a  speaker  exclaimed : — 
4  Why,  the  very  light  of  heaven  is  taxed :  windows  are  taxed ; 
candles  are  taxed ;  malt  is  taxed ;  soap  is  taxed ;  and  bread  is 
taxed  ! 3  At  another  meeting  a  speaker  won  applause  by  quot- 
ing (without  acknowledgement)  Sydney  Smith's  attack  upon  the 
taxation  of  the  day  : — '  taxes  upon  every  article  which  enters 
into  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed  under  the  foot ; 
taxes  upon  everything  which  is  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell, 
and  taste ;  taxes  upon  warmth,  light,  and  locomotion ;  taxes  on 
everything  on  earth,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth  ;  on  every- 
thing that  comes  from  abroad,  or  is  grown  at  home ;  taxes  on 
the  raw  material ;  taxes  on  every  value  that  is  added  to  it  by 
the  industry  of  man ;  taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampers  man's 
appetite,  and  the  drug  that  restores  him  to  health;  on  the 
ermine  which  decorates  the  judge,  and  the  rope  which  hangs 
the  criminal;  on  the  poor  man's  tobacco  and  the  rich  man's 
spice ;  on  the  brass  nails  of  the  coffin,  and  the  ribands  of  the 
bride.  At  bed  or  board,  couchant  or  levant,  we  must  pay.  The 
schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top ;  the  beardless  youth  manages  his 
taxed  horse,  with  a  taxed  bridle  on  a  taxed  road.  And  the 
dying  Englishman,  pouring  his  medicine,  which  has  paid  seven 
per  cent.,  into  a  spoon  which  has  paid  fifteen  per  cent.,  throws 
himself  back  upon  his  chintz  bed  which  has  paid  twenty-two 
per  cent.,  makes  his  will  on  an  £8  stamp,  and  expires  in  the 
arms  of  an  apothecary,  who  has  paid  £100  for  the  privilege  of 
putting  him  to  death.' 2  The  burden  of  taxation,  the  conviction 
that  the  financial  administration  was  wasteful  and  corrupt,  and 
the  zeal  for  economy  which  Joseph  Hume  did  so  much  to  pro- 
mote, constituted  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  the  agitation  for 
parliamentary  reform. 

A  reform  of  Parliament,  moderate  but  decisive,  was  the  politi- 
cal ideal  of  the  age.     The  unexampled  duration  and  severity  of 

1  Cp.  R.  M.  March  4,  1816. 

2  E.  M.  Feb.  7, 1831 ;  Sydney  Smith,  Works,  i.  291  (1865). 
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the  effort  to  secure  it,  the  tremendous  uncertainty  of  its  issue, 
the  final  character  of  the  conflict  as  a  conflict  between  a  deter- 
mined people  and  an  entrenched  caste,  make  the  Reform  agitation 
superior  in  interest  and  importance  to  any  other  English  political 
movement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Perhaps  the  first  note 
of  the  reforming  spirit  in  Reading  was  heard  in  1809,  when 
meetings  were  held  to  protest  against  corrupt  practices  at  parlia- 
mentary elections.1  A  county  meeting  '  to  consider  of  a  petition 
for  reform  of  Parliament '  was  held  in  Reading  in  February,  1817. 
It  lasted  more  than  six  hours,  and  there  was  not  one  dissentient.2 
The  election  of  1818  in  Reading  was  regarded  as  a  decisive 
triumph  for  reform.3  In  1821  the  same  demand  for  reform  was 
expressed  at  a  meeting  over  which  Mr.  J.  B.  Monck,  M.P., 
presided.4  For  ten  years  the  question  slowly  ripened,  and  at 
length  in  March,  1831,  the  introduction  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
Reform  Bill  deeply  stirred  the  country.  In  January  and  March 
great  meetings  were  held  in  Reading  in  support  of  reform.5  At 
these  meetings  extreme  importance  was  attached  to  the  ballot, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  one  of  the  borough  members,  provoked 
uproar  by  his  opposition  to  this  proposal.  On  March  23,  at 
7.45  a.m.,  an  express  brought  word  that  the  Bill  had  passed  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  one.  ( Never  was  any  measure  re- 
ceived with  so  much  joy.'  Before  noon  4,000  handbills 
containing  the  great  news  had  been  issued  from  the  office  of 
the  Reading  Mercury.  ( Several  gentlemen  volunteered  to  mount 
their  horses  and  carry  packages  of  the  bills  into  the  country.' 6 
A  hostile  amendment  in  Committee,  however,  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  and  in  an  appeal  to  the  country.  An 
enormous  majority  of  reformers  was  returned.  On  Sept.  21 
the  new  Bill  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  109.  On 
Oct.  8  the  Lords  rejected  the  measure.  The  debate  did  not 
end  till  6.20  a.m. ;  yet  London  newspapers  with  twelve  columns 
of  speeches  reached  Reading  before  10  a.m.  The  Reading 
Mercury  expressed  the  intense  disappointment  by  appearing  in 
mourning.  ( The  fatal  news  arrived  just  at  the  time  when  the 

1  B.  M.  April  24  and    Sept.  4,         *  R.  M.  Jan.  8,  1821. 

1809.  •  R.  M.  Feb.  7  and  March  21, 

2  R.  S.  A.  63-4.  831. 

3  R  S.A.  79-80.  •  R.  M.  March  28,  1831. 
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market  was  at  its  height,  and  every  person  deeply  engaged :  in 
an  instant  all  was  confusion  and  dismay,  and  everything  like 
business  at  an  end/ 1  In  November,  at  a  public  dinner  in 
honour  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Monck,  emphasis  was  again  laid  upon  the 
urgency  of  reform.2  In  December  the  Bill  was  brought  in  for  the 
third  time,  and  in  March,  1832,  it  passed  the  Commons.  On 
April  14  it  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority 
of  nine.  But  on  May  7  the  Lords  accepted  an  amendment  on 
a  vital  point,  and  a  fresh  crisis  arose.  Lord  Grey  asked  for 
a  creation  of  peers :  the  King  refused.  Lord  Grey  thereupon 
resigned ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  failed  to  form  a  ministry, 
and  Lord  Grey,  having  made  his  terms  with  the  King,  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  . 

During  these  critical  days  the  excitement  in  Reading  was 
very  great.  On  May  14  the  Mayor  presided  over  a  meeting  of 
f  2,000  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 3  in  the  Town  Hall. 
( Mr.  Monck  made  a  most  excellent  speech,  followed  by  Mr. 
Fyshe  Palmer  and  Mr.  Gilchrist.'  Bold  counsels  were  urged. 
It  was  agreed  to  pray  the  House  of  Commons  to  stay  supplies 
until  the  Bill  should  become  law,  and  to  form,  after  the  example 
of  Birmingham  and  other  cities,  a  political  union.3  The  local 
tax-collectors  were  openly  denied.4  Every  morning  the  Sun 
newspaper  was  brought  to  Reading  between  five  and  seven  by 
express.  An  abstract  of  its  contents  was  hastily  issued  at  the 
office  of  the  Reading  Mercury  in  the  form  of  a  handbill. 
'  Upwards  of  3,000  copies  each  morning  were  fetched  away  by 
different  persons.'  6  At  last  on  May  16  news  came  of  the  recall 
to  office  of  Lord  Grey.  ( The  most  exuberant  joy  was  mani- 
fested everywhere.  .  .  .  The  bells  of  the  parish  churches  rang 
merrily,  cannon  were  fired  at  intervals,  the  farmers  assembled 
in  the  market,  and  every  man  congratulated  his  neighbour  on 
the  triumph  of  reform.3  6  On  June  7  the  Bill  became  law,  and 
nothing  now  remained  but  the  celebration  of  victory. 

Many  suggestions  were  made ;  but,  although  some  feared 
a  great  concourse  might  spread  the  cholera,  it  was  at  length 
agreed  that  the  inhabitants  should  express  the  fact  of  their 

1  R.  M.  Oct.  10,  1831.  *  Ibid. ;  Octog.  159. 

2  R.  M.  Nov.  28,  1831.  6  R.  M.  May  14,  1832. 

3  R.  M.  May  21,  1832.  6  R.  M.  May  21,  1832. 
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common  joy  by  dining  together  in  the  streets.  At  dawn  on 
July  18  cannon  boomed  from  the  Forbury ;  drums  beat ;  church 
bells  rang.  Boughs  of  laurel  adorned  every  house.  Thousands 
of  strangers  flocked  into  the  town.  At  three  o'clock,  John 
Berkeley  Monck,  a  veteran  reformer  who  had  represented  Read- 
ing in  three  Parliaments,  took  the  chair  of  president  of  the  vast 
company.  Dr.  Valpy,  whose  weight  of  years  and  learning 
never  quelled  his  public  spirit,  prayed  that  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  people  might  be  turned  to  noble  use.  The  company, 
numbering  7,000,  sat  down  at  116  tables,  each  50  feet  long, 
loaded  with  food  and  gay  with  laurel.  f  The  tables  were  placed 
in  two  rows  the  whole  length  of  London  Street,  one  row  in  Duke 
Street,  in  a  triangular  form  in  the  Market  Place,  one  row  in 
Friar  Street,  one  row  in  King  Street  and  Minster  Street,  and 
two  rows  in  Broad  Street.  There  was  a  table  of  mechanics, 
furnished  by  themselves,  under  the  piazza  in  front  of  St.  Law- 
rence's Church,  and  there  were  two  or  more  barges  with  parties 
dining  on  board.  Besides  those  seated  at  the  tables  nearly  four 
thousand  persons  joined  in  the  feast.'  £  Many  genteel  persons 
partook  of  the  plum  puddings  and  pronounced  them  excellent.' 
At  five  o'clock  the  company  moved  to  the  Forbury,  and  the 
evening  passed  in  { innocent  sports '.  At  eleven  the  town  was 
as  quiet  as  usual.  On  the  morrow  the  magistrates  boasted  of 
a  clean  sheet.  ( All  passed  off  well :  it  was  a  glorious  sight  to 
see  so  many  people  happy.' 1  Many  gave  their  shouts :  not 
a  few  were  moved  to  tears  by  '  the  joy  in  widest  commonalty 
spread '. 

Intellectual  Life,  (i)  Schools,  (a)  Elementary. — Prior  to 
1810,  there  were  no  public  week-day  schools  for  poor  children 
in  Reading,  although  the  Sunday  schools  taught  reading  and 
writing.  In  1810,  however,  the  Lancastrian,  or  British,  School 
was  opened  in  Southampton  Street.2  The  school  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  formed 
in  London  in  1808  to  help  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  his  efforts  to  educate 
poor  children.  In  1812  there  were  nearly  300  boys  at  this 

1  Octog.  162;  R.  M.  July  23,  1832  ;  Octog.  161-2. 

2  Man.  213. 

E  2 
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school.1  It  was  conducted  with  economy.  In  1835  the  annual 
cost  of  each  boy's  education  was  six  shillings,  and  the  total 
expenditure  on  the  school  of  350  boys,  inclusive  of  the  master's 
salary,  was  less  than  £110.2  In  1818  arrangements  were  made 
for  girls  also.3  The  success  of  the  British  School  led  in  1811 
to  the  formation  in  Reading  of  a  branch  of  the  National  Society 
for  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  in  1813  an  elementary  day-school  for 
boys  and  girls  was  opened  ( in  two  spacious  rooms  erected 
within  the  walls  of  the  great  hall'  of  the  Abbey.4  Here  the 
school  remained  for  many  years.5  Each  parish  subsequently 
developed  its  own  schools.6  Nevertheless,  though  these  early 
efforts  did  much  to  inculcate  discipline  and  the  rudiments  of 
religious  and  secular  knowledge,  without  cost  to  the  learners, 
the  problem  of  public  elementary  education  was  not  solved 
during  this  period.  It  was  remarked  in  1844  that  £  youthful 
depravity  and  lamentable  ignorance '  throve  unchecked  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  town ; 7  and  Mr.  George  Palmer,  in  1847,  advo- 
cated the  institution  of  ragged  schools  which  should  feed  as 
well  as  teach  the  poor  and  hungry  children  who  crowded  the 
streets.8 

(b)  Blue  Coat  School. — There  were  several  older  charitable 
institutions  for  the  education  of  a  limited  number  of  boys  and 
girls.  The  revenues  of  the  Blue  Coat  School9  proved  inade- 
quate in  1797  to  the  support  of  the  full  number  of  boys 
(45).  Extravagant  administration  produced  debt ;  and  in  1816 
there  were  only  fifteen  boys  in  the  school.10  In  1818  there  were 
twenty-two ;  and  the  number  had  further  increased  by  1835.11 
Until  1836,  the  Corporation  were  the  sole  governing  body  of 
the  school.12 


1  R.  M.  June  8,  1812  ;   cp.  also  1844  ;  Aug.  30, 1845  ;  Aug.  1  and  8, 
report    on    the    school   in  R.  M.  1846. 

April  6,  1818.  7  R.  M.  Nov.  16,  1844. 

2  Doran,  206.  8  R.  M.  Dec.  18,  1847  ;   cp.  also 

3  R.  M.  March  30, 1818.  Sept.  1, 1849. 

4  R.M.  Aug.   9,   1813;    R.S.A.  9  See  p.  12. 
23-4  ;  Man,  216  ;  Doran,  208.  10  R.  S.  A.  57. 

5  Cp.  R.  M.  Dec.  9,  1833.  »  Doran,  200. 

0  Cp.  R.  M.  July  6, 1839 ;  May  18,  12  Education  of  Poor  (1818),  50-6. 
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(c)  Green   Girls'   School. — The  Green   Girls5   School1   was 
educating  in  1835  between  twenty  and  thirty  girls.2 

(d)  School  in  Oracle. — In  the  same  year,  twenty-six  boys  and 
girls  were  being  taught  to  read  and  work,  in  accordance  with 
a  charitable   scheme,   in  a  small  house  forming  part   of  the 
Oracle.3 

(e)  School  of  Industry. — At  the   School  of  Industry,4  in 
Friar  Street,  there  were  in  1814  thirty-four  girls.     They  were 
being  '  clothed  and  taught  to  read,  knit,  and  do  plain  work 
well ;  the  strictest  attention  is  paid  to  their  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  the  grand  object  being  to  make  the  scholars  good 
servants  and  useful  members  of  society '.5 

(/}  Private  Schools. — Private  schools  were  numerous,  but 
references  to  them  are  scanty.  In  1809  the  late  Alderman 
Darter  (referred  to  in  these  pages  as  *  Octogenarian ')  was  at 
school  in  Portland  Place,6  and  from  1811  to  1818  he  attended 
'  a  commercial  and  classical  school '  in  Chain  Street,  where 
Talfourd  was  also  a  pupil  before  going  to  Reading  School  in 

1812.7  There  was  a  girls3  school  at  Watlington  House  prior  to 

1820.8  In  1835  a  *  new  day-school  for  boys  was  opened  at 
the  ancient  Abbey  School  in  St.  Lawrence's  Churchyard 3 ;  the 
fees  were  four  guineas  a  year.9   There  was  also  a  school  for  girls 
near  the  present  Abbot's  Walk.10     The  finishing  governess  was 
active.     ( A  young  lady  of  liberal  education,  who  resides  under 
the  protection  of  her  mother,  thinks  herself  competent  to  instruct 
six  pupils  in  every  branch  of  female  accomplishment  (drawing 
and  dancing  excepted).     No  holidays  given.     Or,  three  or  four 
young  ladies,  having  left  school,  might  be  accommodated  in  the 
most  comfortable  and  eligible  style,  introduced  to  a  select  society, 
and  enjoy  every  maternal  attention  and  tenderness/  n 

(g)  Reading  School. — At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Reading  School — formerly  known  as  the  Free  School, 

1  See  p.  12.  6  Octog.  5. 
a  Doran,  201.  7  Ibid.  22. 

8  See  p.  21;  Doran,  205 ;  C.  144.  8  Ibid.  7. 

«  See  p.  21.  y  R.  M.  July  13,  1835. 

5  R.  M.  April  4,  1814  ;  cp.  Man,  10  Octog.  19. 

212 ;  Doran,  209.  »  R.  M.  July  18,  1814. 
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and  often  called  the  Grammar  School — was  perhaps  at  its 
highest  repute.  Able  head  masters,1  holding  office  for  long 
periods,  had  given  the  school,  somewhat  perhaps  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  original  aim  of  the  foundation,  the  character  of 
a  lucrative  academy,  e  chiefly  consisting  of  boarders,  gentlemen's 
sons  in  the  country,  and  but  a  few  boys  of  the  town/  2  Hiley 
(1716-50)  built  a  large  boarding-house  '  near  the  Vastern  Lane '.3 
This  house  was  bought  for  the  school  by  subscription  in  1784, 
and  made  over  in  trust  to  the  Corporation.4  Valpy  (1781-1830) 
enlarged  this  house,  and  in  1790,  owing  to  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  situation  of  the  old  schoolroom  beneath  the  Town  Hall, 
he  built,  e  at  his  own  expense,  a  large  and  commodious  room 
for  the  purpose  of  a  school,  52  feet  in  length,  near  the  master's 
house  '.5  The  school  buildings  stood  to  the  north  of  the  present 
small  Town  Hall,  and  were  adjacent  to  the  Forbury  Green,  a 
portion  of  which  served  the  boys  as  a  playground.6 

During  the  early  part  of  Valpjr's  long  head-mastership  the 
school  flourished  greatly.  At  least  120  boys  attended  it.T 
Assistant  masters,  as  well  as  the  head  master,  took  boarders.8 
Boarding  fees,  in  1806,  were  fifty  to  sixty  guineas  a  year,  and 
there  was  an  entrance  fee  of  five  guineas.9  Day  boys  paid 
£7  7*.  for  classics,  £4  4*.  for  mathematics  and  writing,  and 
additional  fees  for  French  and  drawing.10  Townsmen  some- 
times grumbled  that  a  charge  of  eleven  guineas  hardly  agreed 
with  the  theory  of  a  cfree  school'.11  The  preponderance  of 
classics  in  the  curriculum  offended  some,  especially  when  in 
1839  it  appeared  that  Euclid  and  arithmetic  were  neglected.12 
But  such  objections,  even  when  aided  by  the  perennial  fear  lest 
the  interests  of  town  boys  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests 
of  boarders,13  only  derived  force  when  the  success  of  the  school 
was  declining.  In  the  golden  age  under  Valpy,  families  were 

1  Haviland   John    Hiley,    1716-         7  V.  C.  H.  ii.  258. 

50  ;  John  Spicer,  1750-71 ;  William  8  Cp.  R.  M.  Jan.  20,  1806. 

Wise,    1771-81 ;    Richard    Valpy,  9  Ibid. 

1781-1830.  10  V.  C.  H.  ii.  258 ;  Report  of  Com- 

2  Man,  189.  inissioners  (Charities),  1818,  p.  17. 

*  C.  314.  M  Cp.  R.  M.  July  13,  1839  ;  Aug. 

*  C.  314-15.  20,  1842;  June  15,  1844. 

5  C.  312.  >2  R.M.  Aug.  31,  1839. 

6  Cp.     Octog.    19  ;    Sketch    of  13  Cp.  Man,  189 ;  R.  M.  July   13 
school  and  playground  by  Havell,  and  Aug.  31,  1839 ;  June  15, 1844 ; 
c.  1816.  Doran,  197-8. 
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attracted  to  Reading  by  the  reputation  of  the  school.1  Men  of 
social  and  public  standing  were  proud  to  have  been  his  pupils. 
For  many  years  the  '  noblemen  and  gentlemen  educated  at 
Reading  School 3  were  wont  to  dine  together  annually  in 
London.2 

By  a  provision  in  a  deed  of  gift  dated  1640,  Archbishop 
Laud,  who  was  himself  educated  at  the  school,  arranged  that 
a  visitation  of  the  school  should  be  held  triennially  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  the  President  of  St.  John's  College, 
and  the  Warden  of  All  Souls  College.  The  Visitors  were  to 
inspect  the  administration  of  Laud's  charities,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  schoolmaster  was  fable  and  diligent'.3 
Valpy  was  quick  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  distinguished 
link  with  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  programme  on  visita- 
tion days  consisted  in  an  examination  of  the  boys,  partly  oral, 
conducted  by  the  Visitors  or  in  their  presence;  a  collation, 
served  sometimes  in  the  f  red  hall,  one  of  the  most  capacious, 
lofty,  and  noble  apartments  within  the  borough ' ; 4  and  the 
recitations  or  dramatic  performances  by  the  boys.  Valpy  devoted 
great  attention  to  these  performances.  ( He  edited  for  them  acting 
and  Bowdlerized  editions  of  four  of  Shakespeare's  plays  and 
four  of  those  of  Plautus.  Imitating  Winchester  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  anticipating  Bradfield  under  Queen  Victoria, 
Valpy  also  produced  Greek  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
in  Greek  costume  '.5  On  these  occasions  '  many  distinguished 
and  literary  characters  from  the  town  and  neighbourhood' 
attended.6  The  performances  took  place  'on  the  lower  floor 
of  the  old  Town  Hall'.7  Leading  musicians  of  the  town  assisted 
in  the  orchestra,8  and  Miss  Mitford  frequently  wrote  f  the  official 
puff  account '  for  the  press.9 

Richard  Valpy,  D.D.,  was  a  native  of  Jersey,  and  was  educated 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  After  holding  a  mastership  at 
Bury,10  he  became  Head  Master  of  Reading  School  in  1781,  and 
from  1787  he  held  also  the  rectory  of  Stradishall,  Suffolk.11  His 

1  R.M.  July  13,  1839.  6  Cp.  e.g.  R.  M.  Oct.  22,  1792; 

2  Cp.  e.  g.  R.  M.  Jan.  10,  1814  ;      Oct.  20,  1806. 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  226.  7  Octog.  113. 

3  Bruce,  21-8,  47,  48.  8  Ibid. 

4  R.  M.  Aug.  2,  1851.  •  L'Estrange,    ii.   140 ;     cp.    C. 
6  V.  C.  H.  ii.  258 ;  L'Estrange,  ii.      320-1. 

189-191.  10  C.  346.          "  Ibid. 
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Greek  Delectus  and  Latin  Delectus  were  long  familiar  to  public 
school  boys.  f  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  mighty  flogger,  and  to 
have  refused  two  bishoprics/1  In  1800  he  was  requested  by 
his  old  pupils  to  sit  for  a  full-length  portrait ; 2  and  thirty  years 
later,  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee,  he  was  presented  with 
a  service  of  plate.3  He  died  in  London  in  1836.4  A  statue 
was  erected  in  St.  Lawrence's  Church  to  commemorate  him.5 
Dr.  Valpy  was  a  leading  figure  in  local  life,  and  his  countenance 
and  aid  were  generally  sought  in  enterprises  of  a  public  character. 
He  was  keenly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Humane  Society,6 
and  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Reading  Volunteers.7  In  politics 
he  was  a  Reformer,  and  he  often  spoke  at  public  meetings. 
One  who  knew  him,  possibly  Talfourd,  described  him  as  fat 
once  the  polished  gentleman  and  scholar,5  who  fby  con- 
summate tact,  prepossessing  manners,  and  affectionate  treat- 
ment, drew  around  him  a  class  of  disciples  gathered  from  every 
part  of  the  empire,  numerous  and  various  in  rank  and  profession, 
many  destined  to  fill,  and  now  filling,  some  of  the  highest  stations 
in  the  walks  of  life5.8  Miss  Mitford  has  spoke  of  him  as 
( vainer  than  a  peacock J,  but  she  differed  from  him  on  points  of 
literary  taste,  and  some  latitude  of  expression  is  sanctioned  by 
usage,  even  between  good  friends,  upon  such  occasions.9  Another 
writer  has  described  the  doctor's  love  of  hospitality,  his  apprecia- 
tion of  tokay,  his  interest  in  dramatic  literature,  and  his  open- 
mindedness.  f  He  was  not  merely  a  man  of  learning,  but  also 
a  man  of  the  world/ 10 

The  school  was  declining  before  Valpy^s  long  reign  closed. 
His  successor  was  his  son,  Francis  Valpy,  appointed  in  1830. 
The  number  of  scholars  fell  rapidly,  and  in  1839  Valpy  resigned.11 
Robert  Appleton,  who  had  been  chaplain  at  the  County  Gaol, 
succeeded.12  In  1842  it  was  stated  that  since  the  new  head 
master's  appointment  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school  had 
doubled.13  Two  years  later,  however,  there  were  only  forty-four 
boys  in  attendance.14  Simultaneously,  difficulties  arose  about  the 

1  V.  C.  H.  ii.  258.  8  Quoted  in  Octog.  216. 

2  R.  M.  Oct.  27,  1800.  9  Cp.  L'Estrange,  ii.  36,  140-1. 

3  R.  M.  Oct.  23,  1830.  10  Recollections,  ii.  60,  76. 

4  R.  M.  June  17,  1905.  J1  R.  M.  July  13, 1839. 

5  R.M.  Dec.  15,  1838.  12  R.  M.  Sept.  7, 1839. 

6  Cp.  Octog.  57 ;  R.  S.  A.  69.  JS  R.  M.  Oct.  15,  1842. 

7  R.  M.  Jan.  2,  1804.  "  R.  M.  April  6,  1844. 
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tenure  of  the  land  upon  which  the  school  buildings  stood.  The 
land  was  leasehold  for  three  lives,  and  the  lease  was  allowed  to 
expire.1  The  school  failed  to  make  headway,  and  in  1866  it  came 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission. 
There  were  then  only  three  boys  in  the  school.  Appleton 
resigned,  and  the  school  was  closed  for  four  years,  pending  its 
revival  under  entirely  new  conditions.2 

(ii)  Intellectual  Activities  of  Adults. — cThe  book  most 
read  here  is  the  Bible/  wrote  a  local  critic  in  1810;  *next 
to  that  is  Moore's  Almanac/  3  The  time  was  one  of  mental 
stir ;  but  the  local  tradesman  and  his  family  had  few  chances 
of  mental  cultivation.  During  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
public  lectures  and  public  reading  rooms  and  libraries  were 
practically  unknown.  Those  who  wished  to  learn  the  news 
would  gather  occasionally  in  a  large  room  to  hear  the  Times 
read  aloud.4  A  small  sheet  of  news  cost  f ourpence  or  sixpence ; 
books  were  few  and  not  cheap.  If  the  local  isolation  of  a  past 
age  had  ceased,  yet  experience  was  still  narrowly  limited.  But 
neither  these  conditions  nor  the  quietude  of  a  country  town 
were  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  a  cultured  minority  and 
a  general  eagerness  for  enlightenment. 

(a)  Book  Club. — One  of  the  earliest  literary  associations,  if 
not  the  first,  to  be  formed  in  Reading  was  a  small  Book  Club 
which  arose  about  1802.    It  seems  to  have  quickly  become  con- 
vivial rather  than  intellectual,  and  its  career  was  short.5 

(b)  Permanent  Library  and  Literary  Institution. — More  pre- 
tentious organizations  arose  in  1807-8 :  the  Permanent  Library, 
and  the  Literary  Institution.6     The  latter  rested  on  a  basis  of 
subscribers  and  shareholders,  was  suitably  housed,  and  employed 
a  librarian. 

(e)  Philosophical  Institution. — In  1831  the  founding  of  a 
Philosophical  Institution  showed  that  science  was  beginning  to 

1  V.  C.  H.  ii.  258 ;  R.  M.  June  15,          4  Octog.  21. 

1844.  6  Cp.  E.  M.  March  5,  1842. 

2  V.  C.  H.  ii.  258.  e  R.  M.  June  29,  1807. 
8  Stranger,  117. 
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touch  the  public  imagination.1  Its  quarters  cat  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  Compigne  and  Darvall',  its  library  and  museum,  its 
lectures,  and  its  sixty  shareholders,  made  it  a  rival  of  the 
Literary  Institution,  which  in  1839  was  said  to  consist  of  a 
news  room  and  f  a  somewhat  antique  library5.2  In  1841  both 
institutions  were  languishing ;  3  and  it  was  agreed  to  close  them, 
and  to  form  a  new  literary  and  scientific  organization  under  the 
title  of  the  Athenaeum. 

(d)  Athenaeum. — The  decision  to  form  an  Athenaeum,  open 
to  all  classes,  creeds,  and  parties,  was  taken  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  December,  1841.4     The  house  in  Friar  Street,  previously 
occupied  by  the  Literary  Institution,  was  bought;    and  to  it 
were  transferred  the  properties  of  the  Philosophical  Institution.5 
The  Athenaeum  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  as  one  of  the 
permanent  institutions  of  the  town. 

(e)  Mechanics'  Institution. — This   reorganization   had  been 
prompted  by  the  founding  of  a  new  institution.     In  1826  a 
Mechanics'   Institution   had  been  established  'near  the  Bear 
Inn  V     During  its  first  year  of  life,  it  spent  £230  on  '  books, 
models,  and  lectures } ; 7  but  its  life  appears  to  have  been  brief. 
In  November,  1840,  the  prevailing  enthusiasm  for  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  wedded  to  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  Dr.  Cowan, 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Mechanics'  Institution.8 
Three  years  later  it  was  declared  that  only  fifteen  mechanics 
had  joined  it ; 9  and  the  members,  chiefly  respectable  tradesmen, 
renamed  it  the  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Mechanics'  Institution.10 
The  Prince  Consort  headed  the  list  of  its  patrons ;  u  Cowan  was 
its  first,12  and  Talfourd  its  second  president ; 13  in  1843  Mr.  G. 
Grossmith    was    its   honorary    secretary.14      This   institution 
deserves  honour  for  having  been  the  pioneer  of  popular  educa- 
tion  in   Reading.     Every  winter  the   directors,  who  in  1843 
established  their  institution  at  the  new  public  rooms,  London 

1  R.M.  Jan.  31,  Feb.  21,  1831.  8  R.  M.  Nov.  14,  1840. 

2  R.  M.  Sept.  28,  1839.  9  R.  M.  March  18,  1843. 

3  Cp.  R.  M.  April  9,  1842.  10  R.  M.  March  11,  1843. 
*  R.  M.  Jan.  1,  1842.  "  R.  M.  Nov.  14, 1840. 

s  R.  M.  April  23,  Oct.  15, 1842.  12  R.  M.  March  5,  1842. 

6  R.  M.  Jan.  15,  1827.  1S  R.M.  March  30,  1844. 

7  Ibid.  "  R.  M.  March  11,  1843. 
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Street,1  provided  weekly  lectures  which  often  drew  large 
audiences.  These  lectures  made  no  attempt  at  sequence; 
literary,  scientific,  and  miscellaneous  subjects  were  included  in 
the  courses.  It  became  evident  that  while  the  Athenaeum  leant 
more  towards  the  character  of  a  club,  the  Mechanics'  Institution 
— with  its  lectures,  elementary  classes,  essay  and  discussion  meet- 
ings, social  evenings,  manuscript  magazine,  library,  museum, 
and  reading  room — was  intent  on  discharging  to  the  full,  not- 
withstanding many  discouragements,  its  original  missionary 
purpose.2 

(f)  Medical  Societies. — The  Reading  Pathological  Society, 
one  of  the  oldest  medical  societies  in  the  country,  was  founded 
in  1841  'for  the  discussion  of  medical  and  surgical  subjects, 
of  cases,  and  of  other  matters  connected  with  the  profession '. 
Its  head-quarters  were  at  the  Hospital.     A  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  had  been  established  as  early  as  1824  to  maintain  a 
medical  library,  and  diffuse  medical  literature.3 

(g]  Theatre. — It  was  remarked  in  1810  that  partly  f  owing  to 
the  bigotry  of  the  Methodists '  and  partly  to  '  the  immoderate 
thirst  for   gain   that    pervades    every   class  of   shopkeepers', 
dramatic  performances  l  in  this  enlightened  town,  are  not  only 
received  with  disgust,  and  treated  with  neglect,  but  the  people 
are  instructed  from  the  pulpit  to  consider  them  as  dangerous 
to  religion  '.4    A  generation  later,  observations  similar  in  tenor 
were  repeated.6     Under  these  circumstances,  the  fortunes  of 
the  e  neat  little  theatre,  where  a  very  respectable  company  per- 
form for  a  few  weeks  in  autumn  ',6  were  not  conspicuous.     In 
1815  a  comedy  by  Talfourd  was  performed,  but  4no  one  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  it  repeated ' ; T  in   1827,  a  tragedy  by 
Miss  Mitford,8  and  in  1840  Talfourd's   Glencoe?      In  1826, 
and  for  some  years  subsequently,  much  interest  was  taken  in 
the  performances  of  Masters  B.  and  W.  H.  Grossmith,  natives 
of  the  town,  who  at  the  early  ages  of  eight  and  six  showed 

1  E.M.  Oct.  28,  1843.  5  R.  M.  Jan.   9,  1841 ;   Jan.  21, 

9  Cp.  R.  M.  Dec.  12,  1840 ;  May  1843. 
1,  1841 ;   March  19,  1842  ;   Feb.  11          6  Stranger,  75. 
and  March  18,  1843  ;  May  8,  1847.         7  R.  S.  A.  44. 

8  Hurry,  1,  2,  5.  8  R.  M.  June  11,  1827. 

4  Stranger,  75-6.  9  R.  M.  Nov.  21,  1840. 
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versatility  and  cleverness  in  dramatic  assumption.1  It  was 
affirmed  in  1843,  when  the  brothers  retired  from  the  stage, 
that  they  'had  visited  every  city  and  town  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  '.2 

(h)  Music. — The  standard  in  music  was  much  higher,  and 
the  appreciation  much  more  general.  The  record  of  the  town 
during  this  period  is  indeed  in  some  respects  distinguished. 
The  local  professional  leaders  were  Mr.  Binfield  and  Mr.  Venua. 
Mr.  Binfield  was  organist  of  St.  Lawrence's  Church  for  thirty- 
five  years,  and  his  daughter  held  the  same  post  for  more  than 
forty  years  after  his  death  in  1839.3  Mr.  Binfield's  chief  title 
to  fame  is  in  connexion  with  triennial  musical  festivals.  In 
1806  a  Reading  festival,  fthe  first  which  has  taken  place 
for  twenty  years,5  4  was  held,  when  the  Messiah  was  performed 
in  the  Town  Hall  under  his  conductorship.6  These  festivals, 
which  took  the  name  of  the  ' Berkshire  Musical  Festivals', 
came  to  be  held  triennially,  and  were  musical  occasions  of  the 
first  importance.  In  1819  the  festival  lasted  three  days;  the 
conductor  was  Sir  G.  Stnart ;  the  morning  performances  took 
place  in  St.  Lawrence's  Church,  where  there  was  a  fine  organ,6 
and  the  evening  performances  in  the  To"wn  Hall;  the  pro- 
gramme included  Haydn's  Creation  and  Handel's  Messiah ;  and 
the  leading  performers  were  of  national  reputation.7  In  1831 
works  of  Handel  and  Spohr  were  rendered,  and  singers  came 
from  Westminster,  Windsor,  Oxford,  and  Lancashire.8  These 
festivals  were  eagerly  patronized  by  music  lovers  from  near  and 
far.  In  1842  Mr.  Bilson  Binfield,  son  of  'the  founder'  of  the 
triennial  festivals  in  Reading,  arranged  a  festival  which  caused 
'  every  house  in  town  and  country  to  be  filled  with  visitors  '.9 
Mr.  Binfield,  senior,  also  organized  during  many  years  amateur 
concerts  of  merit,  which  were  very  popular.10  Mr.  Venua,  who 

1  Cp.  R.  M.  July  31,  1826  ;  Jan.  works  by  Bach  and  Handel  were  per- 

23,  1832;  Dec.  23,  1837;  May  2,  formed  in  Reading  (R.  M. ;  C.  161). 

1840.  6  R.  M.  July  28, 1806. 

*  R.  M.  Jan.  28, 1843.  6  R.M.  May  26,  1834;  C.  161. 

3  R.  M.  Jan.    4  and  25,   1840;  7  Octog.   Ill;  R.  M.    Sept.  20, 
R.  0.  Aug.  7,  1880  ;  Kerry,  166.  1819. 

4  The  history  of  good  musical  8  R.  M.  Oct.  24,  1831. 
performance    in     Reading    could  9  R.  M.  Sept.  17,  Oct.  8,  1842. 
doubtless   be   traced  to    a   much  10  Cp.  e.  g.  R.  M.  Nov.  19,  1804 ; 
earlier  date.    In  1774,  for  example,  Feb.  2,  1818. 
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came  from  Twyford  to  live  at  Reading  about  the  year  1820,  was 
a  teacher  of  dancing  and  also  an  able  musician.1  He  founded 
an  amateur  musical  society  which  gave  excellent  concerts  before 
and  after  the  year  1830.2  The  fortunes  of  this  society  seem 
to  have  declined  subsequently.3  There  can  be  no  question, 
however,  that  during  the  period  under  consideration  music  held 
a  very  high  place  in  local  regard.  e  The  patronage  Mr.  Binfield 
received  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  known  to  us.5  4 

(iii)  Literary  Culture  and  Associations. — The  standards  of 
taste  and  thought  then  in  fashion  would  seldom  be  accepted 
to-day.  The  art  teacher  was  applauded  who  equipped  his  studio 
with  '  models  of  rustic  buildings  and  trees  cut  into  picturesque 
shapes '  in  order  to  save  his  pupils  from  the  hazards  of  consulting 
nature  in  an  uncertain  climate.5  Literary  criticism  gushed 
forth  in  utterances  f replete  with  beautiful  sentiment'.6  The 
boldest  local  advocate  of  the  claims  of  natural  science  declared 
in  1845  that  '  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  rule 
for  science  as  well  as  for  general  conduct  \7  But  these  bygone 
attitudes  and  modes  must  not  blind  us  to  the  reality  of  the 
intellectual  awakening.  The  zeal  for  popular  education,  the 
development  of  the  Reading  Mercury  between  1820  and  1830 
from  a  lifeless  catalogue  of  news  into  a  spirited  organ  of  political 
opinion,  the  restless  curiosity  aroused  by  the  new  scientific 
achievements  and  inventions,  the  prolonged  and  passionate 
advocacy  of  political  reforms,  are  all  indicative,  as  well  as  many 
similar  signs,  of  intellectual  life  and  the  movement  of  ideas. 
Cultivated  society  in  Reading  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  to  be  found  only  within  narrow  limits,  but  it  was 
genuine.  Between  1788  and  1830  four  notable  books  were 
produced  by  men  resident  or  well  known  in  Reading:  the 
Classical  Dictionary  of  John  Lempriere,  head  of  Reading 
School  in  1783,  and  assistant  master  there  before  becoming  head 
master  of  Abingdon  School  from  1792  to  1810 ; 8  the  Delectus 
of  Valpy ;  the  History  of  the  Jews,  by  Henry  Hart  Milman, 

1  Octog.  110-11.  6  R.M.  March  24,  1834. 

2  Cp.  e.  g.  R.  M.  Feb.  21,  Dec.  17,  6  Cp.  R.  M.  May  27,  1848. 
1831.  7  R.  M.  June  7,  1845. 

3  Cp.  R.  M.  Sept.  9,  1843.  8  V.  C.  H.  ii.  258,  271. 

4  Octog.  Ill,  written  in  1888. 
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Vicar  of  St.  Mary's  (1817-35) ;  and  the  History  of  Reading, 
by  Charles  Coates.  Inferior  to  these,  but  yet  of  merit,  were 
the  local  histories  by  John  Man  (1815),  and  Doran  (1835). 
Archdeacon  Nares,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's  (1805-17),  was  a  scholar 
and  author  of  some  distinction.  Associated  with  this  literary 
group  were  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  the  friend  of  Hazlitt, 
Coleridge,  and  Lamb,  born  in  Reading,  and  educated  at  Reading 
School,  three  times  Member  of  Parliament  for  Reading  before 
he  was  made  a  Judge  in  1849,  who  as  the  author  of  Ion  and 
Glencoe  won  for  himself  a  niche  among  English  writers ;  and 
Mary  Russell  Mitford,  who  in  Our  Village  and  Belford  Regis 
sketched  with  charm  and  talent  the  familiar  characteristics  of 
Three  Mile  Cross  and  of  Reading.  Among  the  literary  associa- 
tions of  the  period  it  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  Jane 
Austen  is  said  to  have  received  in  Reading  a  part  of  her 
education  ;  that  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  once  stationed  in 
Reading  as  a  soldier ; a  that  Frederic  Bulley,  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford  (1855-85),  was  the  son  of  a  well-known 
Reading  doctor;  and  that  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  whose 
winning  of  the  Ireland  Scholarship  at  Oxford  is  recorded  in 
the  Reading  Mercury  of  1845,  is  the  son  of  i  an  eminent 
Reading  physician  '.z  In  Miss  Mitford^s  correspondence  will 
be  found  numerous  references  to  her  literary  and  social  inter- 
course with  the  Valpys,  the  Moncks  of  Coley  Park,  the  Milmans 
of  St.  Mary's,  Reading — ( Mr.  Milman  reads  and  preaches  en- 
chantingly 3  3 — Lady  Madelina  Palmer,  Lady  Sidmouth,  Talfourd, 
and  others  whose  names  were  once  of  note  in  Reading  circles.4 

Condition  of  the  Poor. — The  social  optimism  of  the  middle 
period  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  in  part  due  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  harder  conditions  when  the  century  was  young. 
In  March,  1801,  wheat  sold  in  Reading  market  at  190*.  per 
quarter;5  in  February,  1804,  at  40s. ;  in  July,  1812,  at  162*. ; 
and  in  January,  1815,  at  39*.  During  these  years  the  prices  of 
corn  ranged  over  almost  every  figure  between  these  extremes.6 
Importation  of  foreign  corn  was  checked  by  law ;  the  Corn  Act 

1  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  vol.  xi.  4  L'Estrange,  passim. 

2  R.  M.  March  15,  1845.  °  Cp.  Man,  96. 

3  L'Estrange,  ii.  29.  6  R.  M.  weekly  reports. 
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of  1815,  which  excited  fierce  opposition  in  Reading  and  else- 
where,1 forbade  it  altogether  when  the  price  of  English  wheat 
was  below  80*.  per  quarter.2  The  price  of  bread  did  not  vary 
directly  with  the  price  of  corn,  but  its  fluctuations  were  dis- 
tressing, and  the  lowest  price  was  high  in  relation  to  wages. 
During  the  years  1809-15  the  price  of  the  gallon  loaf  in 
Reading  ranged  from  3*.  2d.  to  1*.  7d. ;  during  1812  the  price 
never  fell  below  2s.  6d. ;  and  from  October,  1812,  to  July,  1813, 
it  stood  at  3*.  Meat  was  relatively  cheaper.  Beef,  mutton, 
and  bacon  cost  from  6d.  to  1*.  per  pound,  though  bacon 
occasionally  rose  to  1*.  6d.3  Butter  cost  from  Is.  3d.  to  1*.  9d. 
per  pound.4  Potatoes  in  July,  1816,  were  4d.  per  gallon.5 
Herrings  when  plentiful  cost  3d.  per  dozen.6  Tea,  ( which  a 
modern  Englishman  (1815)  cannot  do  without/7  was  sold  in 
Reading  in  1814  at  rates  varying  from  7*.  to  14s.  per  pound; 8 
and  in  1826  at  5*.  6d.  or  6*.  per  pound.9  It  was  frequently 
remarked  that  provisions  were  dearer  in  Reading  than  at  New- 
bury.10  Beer,  ( as  much  a  necessary  as  bread/  n  cost  5d.  or  6d. 
per  quart  in  1816,12  but  became  much  cheaper  after  the  Beer 
Act  of  1831.13  In  1813  candles  cost  15s.  6d.  per  dozen ; 14  and 
a  long  spell  of  frost,  by  closing  the  waterways,  would  send  the 
price  of  coal  up  to  52*.  or  68*.  per  chaldron.15  House  rent  for  a 
wage-earner  was  estimated  in  1815  at  about  2*.  6d.  weekly ; 16 
and  in  1833  at  3*.  or  3*.  6tf.17 

A  bad  season,  a  hard  winter,  or  a  depression  in  trade  resulted 
in  sharp  distress.18    In  1800-1,  when  corn  sold  at  famine  prices, 

1  Cp.  R.  S.  A.  19,  20,  39.  7  R.  S.  A.  46. 

2  'March  2, 1815.  A  meeting  was         8  R.M.  Jan.  5,  1814. 
held  at  the  Town  Hall  to  consider          9  R.M.  advts.  1826. 

of  a  petition  against  the  Corn  Bill ;  10  R.  M.  March  26, 1821. 

not  one  dissentient.     The  petition  u  R.  M.  April  14,  1823. 

was  opened  for  signatures  at  two  12  R.  S.  A.  51,  57. 

o'clock;    at   nine    o'clock  it   was  ls  R.  M.  Aug.  1,  1831. 

signed   by   nearly    3,000.'      Riots  14  R.  S.  A.  8.                    15  Ibid, 

were  feared.   '  March  15.  An  order  16  Ibid.  46. 

was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  17  R.  S.  A.  contains  much  useful 

State  to  take  the  locks  and  bayonets  information    with    regard    to  the 

off  the  local  militia  guns,  and  to  price   of   provisions  from  1813  to 

lodge  them  in  the  County  Gaol.'  1819. 

(R.  S.  A.  39,  40.)  18  In  1813  labourers  in  Reading 

8  Cp.  R.  S.A.  45.  earned  about  2s.  a  day  (Man,  142). 

4  Cp.  R.  S.  A.  8,  54.  Skilled  artisans  might  earn  « 30s.  to 

5  R.  S.  A.  54.  40s.  a  week  '  (R.  S.  A.  46),  but  such 

6  R.  S.  A.  11.  high  wages  were  exceptional. 
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even  the  well-to-do  ate  barley  bread  or  bread  made  of  mixed 
corn.  Rice  and  coal  were  sold  under  cost  price  to  the  poor, 
and  soup  shops  were  opened.1  Terrible  suffering  was  caused 
by  the  winter  of  1813-14,  when  the  visitation  of  frost  and  snow 
lasted  with  little  intermission  for  twelve  weeks.  Between  Dec. 
25,  1813,  and  March  9,  1814,  no  coals  reached  Reading.2 
e  Almost  every  article  in  life '  commanded  an  excessive  price. 
Door-to-door  collections  were  made  for  the  relief  of  the  famishing. 
For  six  weeks  f  bricklayers,  shoemakers,  weavers,  and  almost 
all  trades  stopt  '.3  The  great  winter  having  passed,  and  Europe 
being  at  length  at  peace,  it  was  hoped  that  better  times  would 
ens  vie.  Yet  in  December,  1815,  e  never  yet  did  we  see  the 
suffering  of  the  poor  so  great  as  it  is  now  ...  we  see  now  a 
great  number  of  the  labouring  class  of  people  rambling  about 
our  streets  without  employment  and  without  food'.4  Many 
employers  discharged  their  workmen,  for  whom  there  remained 
no  resource  but  ill-organized  charity  or  the  ( parish '.  l  The 
overseers  allow  a  man  and  his  wife  Is.  per  day,  and  employ 
some  of  the  most  hearty  among  them  in  cleaning  the  streets, 
&c.  Some  are  now  cleaning  our  street  who  used  to  earn  from 
30*.  to  40s.  per  week/  5  At  Midsummer,  1816,  the  situation 
was  little  better,  though  food  had  become  cheaper.  'The 
labouring  class  of  people  are  in  a  most  deplorable  state;  our 
poor-houses  are  filled;  the  overseer's  door  is  surrounded  from 
morning  till  night  by  miserable  objects  soliciting  relief.' 6  In 
the  winter  of  1816-17,  £645  was  subscribed  and  spent  in 
charity.7  About  seventy  men  were  paid  9*.  a  week  for  road 
mending  in  the  Forbury ; 8  and  since  three  gallon  loaves  then 
cost  Ss.  3d.,  'the  pawnshop  was  the  one  most  frequented  by 
those  who  have  any  property  remaining  beside  the  clothes  upon 
them :  those  who  have  not  are  in  a  most  wretched  state  ;  bread 
and  vegetables  constitute  the  chief  of  their  food,  and  of  this 
they  are  obliged  to  eat  sparingly ;  sometimes  some  of  them  buy 
a  pennyworth  of  bullock's  liver/0  In  December,  1817,  'the 


1  Man,  96 ;  R.  M.  April  27, 1801.  6  R.  S.  A.  54. 

2  R.  S.  A.  13 ;  Octog.  35.  7  R.  S.  A.  59,  66. 
3R.S.A.  15.  8R.S.A.  60. 

4  R.S.A.  45.  9R.S.A.  61. 

5  R.  S.  A.  46. 
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general  prosperity  of  the  town  has  felt  no  increase.     The  poor's 
rates  are  higher  than  they  were  ever  known  before.' l 

The  years  to  which  these  extracts  refer  belong  to  a  period 
of  exceptional  distress.  But  much  poverty  in  Reading  was 
chronic.  (  Poor  of  all  descriptions  abound  in  this  town' ;  fno 
town  in  England  is  so  much  infested  by  common  beggars'.2 
The  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  intensified  and  complicated  the 
evil  they  were  meant  to  assuage. 

For  three  centuries  the  problem  of  pauperism,  in  some  form 
the  complement  of  industrial  liberty,  had  baffled  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament.  The  great  Act  of  1601,  crowning  nearly  a  century 
of  experiment,  seemed  to  promise  a  system  of  relief  at  once 
remedial  and  corrective.  But  overseers  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  with  whom  administration  rested,  proved  unequal  to 
their  task ;  and  the  subsequent  interventions  of  Parliament 
were  almost  uniformly  disastrous.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy  the  problem  grew  rapidly  gigantic.  Eco- 
nomic change,  making  for  a  greater  sum  of  national  prosperity, 
dealt  ruin  to  classes.  The  cottager  was  stinted  by  the  great 
enclosures ;  the  small  farmer  was  ousted  by  intelligence  and 
capital ;  the  workman,  using  a  traditional  skill  in  his  own 
home,  was  displaced  by  mechanical  inventions  and  the  factory 
system.  Simultaneously  with  economic  revolution  came  the 
long  strain  of  great  wars.  The  situation  may  have  been  beyond 
remedy :  but  the  remedy  sought  through  the  abolition  of  the 
workhouse  test,  the  wholesale  adoption  of  outdoor  relief,  and 
the  system  of  supplementing  wages  out  of  the  rates,  hurried  the 
English  people  towards  an  abyss  of  financial  and  social  ruin. 
Between  1750  and  1817  the  amount  expended  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  England  and  Wales  increased  more  than  twelvefold,3 
while  the  population  only  doubled.  The  paupers  of  1817  repre- 
sented one-fourth  of  the  nation.  The  Poor  Law  Report  of 
1834  proved  that  a  large  proportion  of  pauperism  was  the 
direct  outcome  of  vicious  methods  of  relief. 

The  case  of  Reading  is  typical.      Between  1804  and  1830 
the  cost  of  poor  relief  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  doubled  ; 4 

1  R.  S.  A.  71.  (Fowle,  The  Poor  Law,  61,  72). 

2  Cp.  R.  M.  March  2, 1835.  4  R.  M.  April  15,  1833. 

3  Prom  £619,000  to  £7,870,801 
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between  1823  and  1833  the  cost  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  rose 
from  £2,540  to  £4,505.*  In  1812  the  poor  relief  expenditure  of 
the  three  parishes  was  £8,985,  and  it  was  then  observed  that 
the  industrious  were  forced  to  support  the  idle  and  profligate.2 
In  1817  the  expenditure  amounted  to  nearly  £12,000,  or  to 
about  £1  per  head  of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants.3  In 
1833  the  Municipal  Commissioners  pointed  out  that  the  poor 
rate  was  excessive  in  regard  to  the  population.4  The  expenditure 
was  the  more  striking  because  of  the  wealth  of  Reading  in 
charitable  endowments. 

Each  parish  had  its  own  poor-house,  its  own  rate,  and  its 
own  officers  and  methods  under  control  of  its  vestry.  The 
report  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners of  1834,  on  the  Reading  poor-houses,  attracted  public 
attention.  ( When  Mr.  Chadwick's  account  of  Reading  was 
published,5  observe  the  Commissioners  in  their  first  report  on 
general  pauperism,  'many  readers  thought  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  workhouses  described  by  him  must  be  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  .  .  .  But  in  the  absence  of  classification,  dis- 
cipline, and  employment,  and  the  extravagance  of  allowances, 
the  Reading  workhouses  seem  to  be  merely  fair  specimens  of  the 
ordinary  workhouses  in  thriving  towns/6  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Chadwick's  inquiries  about  dietary,  the  governor  of  the  poor- 
house  in  St.  Lawrence's  parish  exclaimed :  f  Quantity !  why,  a 
bellyful.  We  never  stint  them/6  Beer  was  allowed  daily; 
meat  thrice  weekly;  nothing  was  weighed.7  Provisions  were 
sold  to  the  overseers  by  parochial  tradesmen  '  at  a  fair  advan- 
tage5.8 A  ' potent  beverage,  two  years  old5,  was  reserved 
expressly  for  the  overseers  '  after  a  dry  day's  work 5.9  These 
gentlemen  in  1814  were  indicted  for  spending  £19  on  a  dinner 
at  the  George  Inn  out  of  a  fund  collected  for  the  poor.10  The 
inmates  might  receive  gifts  of  tobacco  and  food  cso  long  as 
they  do  not  make  beasts  of  themselves J.11  The  poor-house  was 
f  cleanly  and  in  good  order 5 ;  its  fifty  inmates  were  f  strong  and 

1  Berks.  Chron.  Sept.  7,  1833.  7  R.  M.  April  15,  1833. 

2  Cp.  also  R.  M.  April  15, 1833.  8  Ibid. 
'R.S.A.  71.  9  Ibid. 

4  Municip.  Comm.  Report,  28.  10  R.  S.  A.  25. 

5  Poor  Law  Report,  43.  u  R.  M.  April  15,  1833. 

6  R.  M.  April  15,  1833. 
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healthy }.  As  they  did  no  work  it  was  necessary  to  lock  up 
the  bedrooms  by  day  lest  fthey  should  come  up  and  lollop 
about,  and  roll  about  in  their  beds  after  dinner,  or  when  they 
are  tired  of  doing  nothing  '.*  By  day  men,  women,  and  children 
associated  indiscriminately.  The  paupers  found  their  lot  con- 
genial ;  s  in  general  they  never  leave  us/  2  The  overseer's  books 
showed  that ( outdoor  paupers  had  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
wages  allowed  them  without  work'  as  independent  labourers. 
One  family,  of  three  generations,  received  from  the  parish  more 
than  £100  a  year.3  At  the  poor-house  in  St.  Giles's  parish  a 
similar  tale  was  unfolded.  There  were  sixty-two  inmates  ;  they 
did  no  work  ;  their  diet  was  '  without  stint  '.4  Each  man  was 
allowed  twenty-one  pints  of  beer  a  week ;  each  child  or  woman, 
ten  pints.  '  When  people  were  once  on  the  parish  or  in  the 
workhouse,  it  was  remarked  that  they  never  got  them  off  except 
by  death.' 5  The  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's  (Milman)  declared  that 
the  houses  in  receipt  of  most  relief  were  the  worst  in  his  parish.6 
The  reckless  charity  in  fashion  was  grossly  abused :  '  the 
pawnshops  are  full  of  clothes  given  away  by  benevolent  people.' 7 
William  Winkworth,  the  public-spirited  overseer  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary,  pressed  for  a  union  of  the  parishes  as  a  condition 
of  grappling  effectively  with  the  whole  problem  of  pauperism 
and  pauper  labour.8  Yet  both  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
of  1834  and  the  proposal  to  incorporate  the  parishes  were 
sharply  opposed  in  Reading.  The  Reading  Mercury  denounced 
the  Act,  which  sheared  away  the  gross  abuses  of  outdoor  relief 
and  remodelled  the  Poor  Law  administration,  as  ( a  most  exe- 
crable measure ' ;  and  demanded  its  repeal  within  six  months.9 
The  rate-payers  of  St.  Mary's  parish  sought  exclusion  from  the 
local  union.10  But  though  separate  poor-houses  were  not  at 
once  abolished,  the  three  parishes  were  incorporated,  and  the 
first  Board  of  Guardians  was  elected  in  1835. u  At  the  cost 
of  much  immediate  suffering  the  system  of  relief  whereby  the 
idle  and  vicious  were  able  to  live  in  more  comfort  than  the 
industrious  and  virtuous  was  abruptly  cut  short. 

1  R.  M.  April  15,  1833.  8  Poor  Law  Report,  268. 

2  Ibid.                  5  Ibid.  9  R.  M.  June  30,  1834. 
4  Ibid.                  6  Ibid.  I0  R.  M.  July  27, 1835. 
8  Ibid.                  7  Ibid.  u  R.  M.  Aug.  17,  1835. 
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Recreations. — The  recreations  of  the  period  were  neither  so 
various  nor  so  organized  as  those  of  the  present  day.  Cycling, 
tennis,  croquet,  golf,  boating,  cricket,  football,  hockey,  and  ex- 
cursions either  did  not  exist  at  all,  or  existed  in  rudimentary 
forms.  Many  old-fashioned  kinds  of  sport  were  losing  popu- 
larity, as  public  opinion  grew  more  sensitive  and  scrupulous. 

(i)  Bull-baiting. — Bull -baiting  and  prize-fighting  are  in- 
stances. In  1815  a  bull-baiting  at  Wokingham,  a  traditional 
stronghold  of  this  sport,  drew  spectators  from  Reading.  Two 
bulls  were  worried  by  dogs,  and  when  darkness  fell  the  crowd 
fought  among  themselves.1 

(ii)  Prize-fights. — About  18.23  a  prize-fight  took  place  at  Rus- 
combe.  The  carriages  of  gentry  lined  the  ring ;  the  fight  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  beaten  man  was  carried  off  the  ground 
( with  every  feature  literally  knocked  out  of  him '.  A  clergyman 
was  among  the  spectators.2  Public  opinion,  aided  by  the  law, 
gradually  made  such  spectacles  impossible.  Prize-fights  were 
stopped  in  1842  at  Twyford,  and  in  1847  at  Whitley  Wood 
Common.3  Nevertheless,  in  1846  a  prize-fight  took  place  be- 
tween two  women  at  Emmer  Green,  Caversham.4 

(iii)  Revels  and  Mayings. — The  frequent  advertisements  of 
Revels  and  Mayings  in  the  local  newspapers  suggest  that 
Reading  people  attended  them.  At  Revels  the  chief  attractions 
were  backsword  and  wrestling.  '  A  gold  laced  hat  to  be  played 
for  (at  Bulmershe  Revel  in  1827)  at  cudgels  by  old  gamesters, 
and  a  good  hat  for  young  gamesters, . . .  also  a  hat  to  be  wrestled 
for,  and  a  cheese  to  be  bowled  for.' 5  A  Maying  took  place  in 
1827  in  Whitley  Wood,  when  a  f  Maying-house '  was  erected, 
and  a  f  game  of  cricket  played  for  ribbons  '.6  In  1832  '  the 
first  Maying  of  this  year  will  be  held  at  Spencer's  Wood,  near 
this  town,  where  a  comfortable  bower  is  to  be  erected  and  a 
band  of  music  to  be  in  attendance'.7  In  1833  a  maypole 
sixty-three  feet  high  was  erected  at  Nettlebed.8  It  was  com- 

1  Octog.  36-7.  5  R.  M.  May  28, 1827  ;  cp.  Octog. 

2  Ibid.  43-6,  49.  47-8. 

3  R.M.  Dec.  3,  1842  ;  Dec.  24,    6  R.  M.  June  11, 1827. 
1847.  7  R.  M.  May  14,  1832. 

4  R.  M.  Sept.  5,  1846  ;  cp.  also    8  R.  M.  Feb.  4,  1833. 
R.  M.  Feb.  15,  1851. 
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puted  that  30,000  persons  were  present  at  the  Revels  on  White 
Horse  Hill  in  1780,  and  15,000  at  those  of  1838.1  Mayings 
and  Revels  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  not  a  little  owing  to  the 
misbehaviour  of  those  who  frequented  them.2 

(iv)  Reading  Races. — Reading  Races  date,  it  would  appear, 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.3  Until  1814 
they  were  held  yearly  in  August  on  Bulmershe  Heath.  They 
were  then  discontinued,  either  '  from  a  want  of  money  to  run 
for  V  or  more  probably  because  of  the  enclosure  of  the  Heath 
by  a  neighbouring  landowner.5  Like  many  similar  meetings  in 
former  times,  the  Reading  Races  were  of  local  importance  only. 
The  sport  concluded  with  a  ball  in  the  Town  Hall.  < The  balls 
were  honoured  with  a  most  brilliant  display  of  all  the  fashion 
and  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood/ G  Between  1814  and  1843 
no  races  were  held ;  but  in  1843,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of 
local  opinion,  the  meeting  was  revived,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
it  should  be  held  on  the  King's  Mead.7  The  races  were  finally 
discontinued  in  1875.8 

(v)  Boating  and  Rowing. — At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Thames  was  almost  wholly  given  over  to  barge 
traffic,  and  had  not  yet  become  a  river  of  pleasure.  An  early 
instance  of  a  river  excursion  occurs  in  1806,  when  the  Reading 
Book  Club 9  invited  c  a  select  party '  of  seventy-four  to  ac- 
company them  cin  a  capacious  barge,  covered  by  an  awning 
decorated  with  festoons',  to  Lord  Malmesbury's  seat  at  Park 
Place,  Henley.  The  cheerfulness  of  the  party  and  the  beauties 
of  nature  beguiled  the  voyage.  At  Park  Place  the  party  enjoyed 
f  a  sumptuous  cold  dinner ',  followed  by  e  a  rich  dessert  and  the 
best  wines '.  Toasts  in  keeping  with  these  circumstances  were 
cordially  received.  The  party  danced  home  on  the  barge.  *  It 
was  universally  agreed  that  twelve  hours  were  never  spent  in 
more  rational  amusement  or  more  engaging  society.' 10  In  1814 

1  R.  M.  May  22,  1780 ;   Oct.  6,      1844.     It  is  incorrectly  stated  in 
1838.  V.  C.  H.  ii  (p.  308)  that  the  races 

2  Cp.  Octog.  85.  were    transferred   to    the   King's 

3  Cp.  V.  C.  H.  ii.  307.  Mead  in  1813. 

4  R.  S.  A.  41.  8  R.  0.  Sept.  11,  1875. 

5  Octog.  6.  9  See  p.  73. 

6  R.  M.  Aug.  25,  1801.  10  R.  M.  Aug.  18,  1806. 

7  R.  M.  Aug.  12,  1843  ;   Aug.  24, 
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a  party  of  young  men  made  an  excursion  to  Sonning  fin  a  large 
boat  towed  by  a  horse'.1  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  such 
use  of  the  river  during  this  period  was  other  than  exceptional. 
In  1841,  however,  '  Baker's  annual  water-excursion  to  Pang- 
bourne  '  is  mentioned  ;  2  and  in  1843  ( Mr.  F.  Williams '  fitted 
up  f a,  commodious  boat  for  water-parties'  in  order  to  meet 
a  need  not  hitherto  supplied.3  By  this  date,  rowing  had  been 
popularized  at  Reading  as  a  sport.  In  1831  aquatic  sports, 
including  racing,  were  organized.4  In  1835  there  was  a  rowing 
match  between  two  four-oared  cutters  manned  by  Reading 
gentlemen.  The  course  was  from  Sonning  to  Rennet's  mouth.5 
Similar  races  were  held  at  Caversham  in  1838.6  In  1842 
Reading  held  its  first  annual  regatta.  The  course  was  above 
Caversham  Bridge;  the  Berkshire  shore  was  lined  with  tents 
for  sightseers,  and  the  Warren  opposite  became  the  f  grand 
promenade'.  It  was  estimated  that  about  7,000  persons  were 
present.  The  races  included  sculling  matches,  and  a  four-oared 
cutter  match  between  crews  from  Reading  and  Henley.  The 
occasion  was  so  successful  that  it  was  decided  to  form  a 
Reading  rowing  club.7  Regattas  were  held  in  1843  and  1844 ; 
and  new  boat  clubs  arose.8  But  the  early  enthusiasm  suffered 
a  check ;  and  in  1848  an  effort  had  to  be  made  to  revive  interest 
in  the  regatta  and  in  rowing.9 

(vi)  Bathing. — There  was  no  lack  of  natural  bathing  facilities 
in  a  town  overlooking  the  Thames  and  threaded  by  the  Kennet 
streams.10  The  death  by  drowning  in  1817  of  Alderman 
William  Blandy  suggests  that  at  that  early  period  there  were 
those  who  found  pleasure  in  open-air  bathing  all  the  year 
round :  for  it  was  on  December  18  that  he  ( went  to  the  bathing 
house  at  Katesgrove  to  bathe,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
and  was  drowned'.11  In  1834  swimming  baths,  'immediately 
connected  with  the  river'  (Thames),  were  opened.12  In  1843 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  exercise  resulted  in  the  building 

1  B.  S.  A.  27.  8  Cp.  R.  M.  April  8,  1843  :  May 

1  R.  M.  Sept.  4,  1841.  11,  1844. 

3  R.  M.  March  25,  1843.  9  R.  M.  Aug.  5,  1848. 

4  R.  M.  Aug.,  1831.  10  Octog.  54. 

5  R.  M.  July  20,  1835.  J1  R.  S.  A.  71. 

6  R.  M.  July  21,  1838.  ia  R.  M.  June  16.  1834. 

7  R.  M.  Aug.  20, 1842. 
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of  fa  new  bathing-house,  near  the  pound-keeper's  lodge  in 
King's  meadow5.1 

(vii)  Bowls,  Archery,  Cricket,  Angling,  and  Gardening. — 
Bowls  were  played  on  the  well-known  green  at  the  Crown  Inn. 
About  1831,  archery  became  fashionable  among  people  of  posi- 
tion.2 Cricket,  already  more  than  a  century  old,  was  played 
commonly,  but  without  much  science  or  organization.3  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  a  great  vogue  in  Reading  during  this 
period,  although  in  1832  it  is  recorded  that  the  Reading  Cricket 
Club  took  a  new  ground  c  near  the  new  road  on  the  Crown  land  '.* 
An  Anglers'  Association  was  formed  in  1822.5  An  'annual 
melon  and  carnation  feast '  is  mentioned  in  1826 ; 6  and  the 
first  show  of  the  Reading  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
1834.7 

(viii)  Assemblies,  $c. — In  the  winter  season  there  were  balls, 
assemblies,  and  coteries  at  the  Town  Hall, (  numerously  attended 
as  well  by  the  higher  classes  resident  in  the  town  as  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  environs.'  8  Having  regard  to  the 
darkness  of  the  streets  and  roads,  it  was  important  to  choose  a 
night  as  near  the  full  moon  as  possible.9  Social  lines  were 
sharply  drawn,  and  tradesmen  did  not  attend  these  gatherings.10 
Humbler  people  met  elsewhere,  f  in  a  workshop  in  Mill  Lane '  for 
example,  and  danced  till  daybreak.11 

(ix)  Curious  Sights,  tyc. — The  marvellous,  in  its  many  forms, 
provided  entertainment  from  time  to  time.  The  credulous  were 
attracted  in  1814  by  the  ( Dioastrodoxon,  or  grand  transparent 
orrery '  which  had  the  merit  ( of  embracing  every  modern  dis- 
covery ',  in  such  a  way  as  f  to  awaken  devotional  feelings ',  when 
accompanied  by  (  a  few  notes  on  the  celestina  ',12  The  exhibi- 
tion of  Napoleon's  travelling  carriage  taken  at  Waterloo,13  the 
young  arithmetical  prodigy  from  Devonshire,14  the  ( panorama  of 

1  R.  M.  June  24,  1843.  7  E.  M.  May  26,  1834. 

2  Cp.  V.C.H.  ii.  311-12  ;  R.M.         8  Stranger,  32. 

June  17,  1837.  9  Cp.  R.  M.  Nov.  12,  1804. 

3  Cp.  Octog.  109  ;  L'Estrange,  i.  10  Cp.  R.  S.  A.  58. 
318-19.  "R.S.A.  28. 

4  R.  M.  May  7,  1832.  12  R.  M.  Jan.  31,  1814. 

5  Cp.  R.  M.  March  3,  1823.  »  R.  S.  A.  55. 

6  R.  M.  July  24,  1826.  "  R.  S.  A.  38-9. 
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London  exhibited  in  a  marquee  V  the  ( panorama  (with  motion) 
of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  V  the  ascent  in  the  Forbury  of  e  Madame 
de  Irvine  on  the  rope ',  and  the  appearance  of  this  lady  l  at  an 
altitude  of  forty  feet  amongst  foliage  illuminated  by  Bengal 
lights  V  the  skeleton  of  a  whale  e  with  nothing  in  the  slightest 
degree  offensive  about  it  Y  and  the  '  ninth  ascent  of  Mr.  Green 
in  a  balloon  %5  are  examples  of  a  kind  of  entertainment  which 
seldom  fails  of  popularity. 

(x)  Public  Rejoicings. — The  recreations  of  a  community  in- 
clude its  public  rejoicings,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  was  no  lack  of  these  in  Reading.  During  the 
great  war,  victories  of  the  British  arms  by  sea  and  land  were 
celebrated  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  hoisting  of  flags,  feux  dejoie 
by  militia  and  volunteers  in  the  Forbury,  illuminations,  fire- 
works, bonfires,  cannon  salutes,  and  processions.  More  elabo- 
rate ceremonies  marked  the  Jubilee  of  George  III  in  1809,6 
the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1814,7  the  coronation  of  William  IV 
in  183 1,8  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  1832,9  and  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1838.10  The  celebration  of  1832 
has  already  been  described.  In  1814  about  6,000  persons  dined 
in  the  streets,  and  the  sports  in  the  Forbury  included  f  donkey 
races,  sack  races,  a  pig  hunt,  gingling,  grinning  and  smoking 
matches  \n  In  1838  the  chief  feature  of  a  varied  programme 
was  a  feast  given  in  the  Market  Place  to  2,200  Sunday  and 
Charity  School  children.12 

(xi)  Walks  and  Prospects. — Such  occasions,  however,  were 
infrequent.  Both  the  business  and  pleasure  of  the  ordinary  day 
proceeded  quietly.  It  is  probable  that  a  source  of  enjoyment  in- 
ferior to  none  that  have  been  mentioned  arose  from  the  ease  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  and  compact  town  could  take 
their  walks  through  fields  and  riverside  meadows,  and  amid 

1  Berks.  Chron.  April  14,  1827.  10  R.  M.  June  30,  1838. 

2  R.  M.  April  13, 1801.  »  R.  M.  July  18  and  25,  Aug.  1, 
8  R.  M.June  10,  1833.                       1814. 

4  R.  M.Dec.  22,  1834.  I2  Many  persons  will  be  interested 

5  R.  M.  July  28,  1823.  to  know  that  the  tables  on  this 

6  Octog.  18.  occasion    were     decorated     with 

7  Octog.  67-8  ;  R.  S.  A.  23-5.  flowers  by  the  firm  of  Button  (R.  M. 

8  R.  M.  Sept.  12,  1831.  June  30,  1838). 

9  See  pp.  66-7. 
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pleasant  rural  scenes.  Thegrounds  of  Whiteknights,  for  example, 
summer  after  summer  for  a  long  period,  were  eagerly  visited  by 
Reading  people.  Whiteknights  was  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  was  '  a  favour- 
ite resort  of  the  Queen  of  George  III  V  Here  there  were  luxu- 
riant botanical  gardens,  containing  many  rare  specimens  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  vineyards  and  hot-houses.2  Miss 
Mitford,  who  paid,  her  first  visit  to  Whiteknights  in  1807,  was 
disappointed  with  it ;  but  she  praised  the  azaleas,  the  American 
honeysuckles,  and  the  f  superb  rhododendrons J.3  About  1840, 
however,  the  estate  changed  hands,  the  mansion  was  pulled 
down,  and  the  old  privileges  ceased.4  Nearer  at  hand  was  the 
Forbury ;  and  from  the  rising  ground  there  it  was  possible  to 
enjoy  a  prospect  endeared  by  its  natural  charm  and  long 
familiarity,  and  as  yet  unspoilt  by  the  intrusion  of  railway  em- 
bankments. '  The  neat  little  village  of  Caversham ' — to  quote 
a  description  of  1831 — '  is  seen  with  its  white-steepled  church 
shaded  by  verdant  woods ;  and  its  mansion  encircled  and  backed 
by  timber  of  superior  size.  And  there  also  the  Thames  is  seen, 
from  whose  banks  the  ground  naturally  rises,  clothed  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  nature.  Westward  are  clumps  of  firs,  whose 
sombre  tints  are  relieved  by  the  rich  greens  of  the  pasture  lands 
beneath,  which,  joining  the  wide  open  valley  called  the  King's 
Mead,  spread  eastward  until  checked  by  the  junction  of  the 
Thames  and  Kennet.  Beyond,  Sonning  and  Shiplake  hills 
terminate  the  scene/  5 

Social  Characteristics. — Details  already  given  will  have  thrown 
some  light  upon  the  social  characteristics  of  the  period.  A  few 
notes  may  be  added.  Change  was  at  work,  but  much  that  was 
traditional  held  its  ground.  Reading  people  still  used  the  plural 
suffix  -en,  and  spoke  of  housen.6  The  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy was  still  honoured  by  the  hanging  forth  of  oak  branches 
upon  May  29  ; 7  and  peals  were  still  rung  to  commemorate  the 
Reading  Skirmish  of  1688,  and  the  deliverance  from  Gunpowder 
Plot  in  1605.  The  bell  in  St.  Lawrence's  tower  tolled,  according 

1  R.  M.  Sept.  25,  1841.  3,  1844 ;  I/Estrange,  ii.  74-5. 

2  Cp.  R.  M.  May  28,  1827.  6  R.M.  May  9,  1831. 

3  I/Estrange,  i.  66.  6  Stranger,  84. 

4  Cp.  R.  M.  Sept.  25,  1841 ;  Aug.  7  R.  S.  A.  20. 
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to  ancient  custom,  at  five  in  the  morning,1  and  at  nine  in  the 
evening  it  tolled  the  curfew.2  We  see  notes  of  a  vanished  order 
in  the  garb  of  the  street  criers,3  and  in  the  powdered  hair  and 
queue,  Hessian  boots,  and  precise  manners  of  a  burgess  of 
position,4  just  as  in  the  sedan-chair  and  the  coach  and  horn. 
Of  the  inner  life  and  intimate  customs  of  the  greater  part  of  any 
community  in  any  age  little  is  ever  really  known  ;  but  as  regards 
the  ruling  class  in  the  Reading  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
two  general  indications  may  be  given.  Decorum  was  their 
favourite  ideal,  and  respectable  was  their  most  valued  epithet. 
Respectable  is  perhaps  the  most  hardly  worked  word  in  their 
vocabulary.  It  is  a  word  whose  meaning  shifts  from  age  to  age ; 
of  the  things  which  it  meant  then,  perhaps,  burly  sense,  solid 
integrity,  and  dislike  of  newfangledness  counted  for  most.  The 
energy  with  which  the  respectable  expressed  their  opinions  and 
alarms  may  provoke  a  smile  sometimes,  as,  for  example,  their 
condemnation  of  Tom  Paine  as  l  infamous 3  and  his  works  as 
'  diabolical ' ; 5  their  description  of  Napoleon  as  '  the  most 
blasphemous  beast  that  ever  cursed  the  earth ' ; 6  their  violent 
hostility  to  trade  unions ; 7  their  view  of  socialism  as  c  a  revolt- 
ing and  insane  theory ',  ( a  disgusting  tissue  of  absurdity ' ;  8 
their  startled  suspicion  when  a  lady  for  the  first  time  in  Read- 
ing presumed  to  address  a  public  audience,  and  their  avowed 
relief  when  it  appeared  that  her  style  of  speaking  was  innocent 
f  of  the  slightest  approach  to  masculine  assumption  '.9  Never- 
theless, those  who  have  come  most  closely  into  contact  with  the 
social  history  of  the  time  will  be  slow  to  depreciate  the  capacity 
or  the  merit  of  this  sturdy  class.  The  f  respectable '  were  of 
that  minority  who  could  make  their  words  good,  who  stood 
firmly  by  the  settled  order,  who  scrutinized  innovation  before 
they  accepted  it,  whose  public  spirit  could  be  trusted.  These 
men  were  the  backbone  of  England  in  her  greatest  war,  and  it 
was  their  final  adherence  to  reform  that  made  reform  at  once 
irresistible  and  moderate. 

The  age   was    not  squeamish,  as  the  record  of  its  brutal 

1  Cp.  R.M.  Dec.  24,  1841.  6  R.  M.  April  11,  1814. 

2  Cp.  R.M.  June  8,  1850  ;  C.  80.         7  R.M.  April  7,  1834. 

8  See  illustrations  in  Stranger.  8  R.  M.  April  11,  1840. 

4  Cp.  Allon,  166  ;  Octog.  54.  9  R.  M.  Feb.  25,  1843  ;  Nov.  30, 

6  R.  M.  March  5,  1821.  1844. 
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punishments  and  sports  shows.  But  public  opinion  was  gradually 
becoming  sensitive  not  only  to  miseries  which  had  long  gone 
unredressed,  but  also  to  shortcomings  in  social  habits.  No 
public  event  was  allowed  to  pass  without  its  dinner — 
'  numerously  and  respectably  attended ' — at  an  inn.  The  hard 
drinking  which  marked  the  age  found  here  one  of  its  many 
opportunities.  Yet  not  only  does  the  temperance  movement 
date  from  this  period,  but  by  degrees  men  began  to  put  them- 
selves on  their  guard  against  excess.1  Brutal  standards  were 
still  common,  but  people  began  to  flinch  from  the  cruelty  of 
using  dogs  as  beasts  of  burden,2  and  little  boys  as  climbers 
and  cleaners  of  chimneys.3  The  founding  of  the  Dispensary 
and  the  Hospital,  of  the  Philanthropic  Institution  in  1822,4 
and  of  a  branch  of  the  Animals'  Friend  Society  in  1844  6  are 
merely  instances,  among  many  which  might  be  quoted,  of  the 
growth  of  humanitarian  and  kindly  sentiment.  In  this  respect, 
indeed,  as  in  almost  every  other,  whether  social  or  intellectual, 
an  essential  change  had  effected  itself  before  the  century  had 
run  half  its  course.  It  is  about  the  years  1843  and  1844  that 
the  records  of  local  life  impress  the  student  with  the  sense  of 
an  old  order  of  ideas  and  practice  being  submerged  by  the 
rising  tide  of  innovation. 

Concluding  Remarks. — f  History,  while  it  should  be  scientific 
in  its  method,  should  pursue  a  practical  object.  .  .  .  Some  large 
conclusion  ought  to  arise  out  of  it5.6  Does  the  analytical 
study  of  the  town  of  Reading  during  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  suggest,  or  warrant,  any  '  large  conclusion '  ? 
Comparing  the  community  of  that  date  with  the  same  com- 
munity a  century  later,  it  is  of  course  impossible  not  to  be 
impressed  by  the  contrast  in  material  circumstances.  The 
growth  of  population  eightfold,  the  corresponding  expansion 
of  the  area  of  occupation,  the  striking  change  in  economic 
conditions  expressed  in  the  transformation  of  a  small  country 
town  into  a  large  industrial  centre,  the  revolution  in  means 

1  Cp.     e.g.    Octog.     199-201;  4,  1840 ;  Feb.  3,  1844. 

L'Estrange,  i.  335-6 ;  R.  S.  A.  11.  4  Cp.  R.  M.  June  30,  1823. 

a  Cp.  R.  M.  Sept.  1,  1838  ;  May  6  R.  M.  June  15,  1844. 

2,  1840 ;  Dec.  8,  1849.  6  Seeley,    Expansion     of    Eng- 

3  Cp.  R.  M.  March  3,  1838 ;  Jan.  land,  1. 
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of  locomotion  and  communication,  the  vastly  wider  range  of 
organized  public  action  in  the  interests  of  the  community  are 
chief  among  the  points  of  contrast  which  naturally  occur  to 
the  mind  with  fresh  force  and  illustration  after  reviewing  the 
conditions  of  a  century  ago. 

The  causes  and  processes  which  have  thus  transformed  the 
life  of  Reading  in  common  with  the  life  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  cannot  be  comprehended,  or  explained,  by  any  formula. 
The  belief  that  a  scrutiny  of  their  operation  would  be  in- 
structive, when  traced  within  narrow  and  familiar  limits,  was 
the  motive  for  writing  this  essay.  The  period  under  review  is 
the  period  in  which  signs  of  change,  proceeding  from  profound 
movements  of  thought  in  politics,  in  religion,  in  science,  and 
indeed  in  every  department  of  ideas,  can  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed ;  and  yet  it  is  also  the  period  in  which  English  life  as 
a  whole  still  keeps  its  traditional  character.  Perhaps  the  best 
index  to  the  changes  which  then  began  and  have  since  travelled 
so  far  is  the  word — complexity.  Upon  reflection  it  will  appear 
that  we  have  been  tracing  the  development  of  a  community 
which,  while  clinging  tenaciously  to  custom,  year  by  year  is 
becoming  conscious  of  new  needs,  new  obligations,  new 
opportunities.  New  organs  are  continually  being  evolved  to 
perform  functions  which  have  become  necessary  or  desirable. 
The  simple  organization  which  with  little  change  had  for  ages 
sufficed  for  the  government  of  Reading  and  for  the  needs  of  her 
inhabitants  is  slowly  and  painfully  remodelled,  and  is  extended 
and  developed  on  almost  every  side.  And  this  greater  com- 
plexity of  corporate  organization,  this  unresting  effort  of  the 
community  to  devise  powers  adequate  to  new  tasks,  is  merely 
the  reflection  and  the  outcome  of  a  more  complex  individual 
consciousness,  and  a  more  energetic  and  informed  individual 
aspiration. 

The  preceding  narrative  may  enable  us,  in  some  measure,  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  social  organization  and  standards.  There  may  perhaps  be  a 
disposition  to  look  back  across  the  interval  of  time  with  a  certain 
sense  of  present  superiority.  It  is,  indeed,  undeniable  that  the 
general  outcome  of  social  development  has  been  to  promote  the 
common  good.  Life  is  cleaner,  healthier,  and  happier  than  it 
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was  a  century  ago.  Nevertheless,  the  study  of  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  should  surely  heighten  our  respect  for  it. 
Our  respect  is  due  not  simply  because  those  who  lived  then  lived 
through  experiences  in  war  and  in  peace  more  stirring  and 
arduous  than  any  which  we  ourselves  have  known,  but  rather 
because  in  fecundity  of  ideas  and  constructive  power  that  age 
has  been  equalled  by  none  that  have  succeeded  it.  The  case  of 
Reading  may  be  quoted  in  illustration.  It  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  foundations  of  the  Reading  of  to-day  were  then  laid. 
It  was  then  that  municipal  government  was  reformed.  Then 
arose  the  Hospital,  the  Dispensary,  and  the  Savings  Bank.  To 
those  years  we  trace  the  origins  of  the  great  industries  in  seeds 
and  biscuits.  Then  occurred  the  great  revival  in  religion,  and 
the  first  public  efforts  to  promote  temperance.  The  early 
closing  movement,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  business  community,  dates  from  1835.1  The 
first  elementary  schools  were  then  established,  and  the  first 
public  libraries  formed.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
the  University  College,  founded  in  1892,  traces  one  line  of 
ancestry,  in  ideas  at  least,  through  the  science  and  art  classes 
instituted  in  1860,  to  the  Mechanics'  Institution  dating  from 
1827  and  1840.  To  the  same  early  period  belong  the  intro- 
duction of  effective  police,  and  the  first  attempts  to  deal 
with  lighting,  water  supply,  and  sanitation  upon  scientific 
principles.  The  poor  laws  were  reformed  in  1834,  and  though 
pauperism  in  Reading  has  long  been  relieved  of  its  grosser  evils, 
yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  later  generations  with  their  greater 
knowledge  and  experience  have  disposed  of  the  problem.  We 
shall  be  justified  in  concluding  that  during  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ideas  and  forces  were  generated  which 
not  only  gave  a  memorable  impetus  to  social  development,  but 
determined  the  lines  upon  which  that  development  still  proceeds. 

1  R.  M.  Nov.  2,  1835. 
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